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**Come, let us remember together, 
Review the series of our lives, and taste 
The melancholy joy of evils passed; 
For he who much has suffered much will 

know 
And pleased remembrance builds delight 

on woe: 



' ' Hear this, ye old men, 

tell ye your children of it. 



**My Soul is full of other times." 
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THE REQUITAL 

The steamboat Daniel Boone was gliding 
up the Mississippi as gracefully as a swan, 
about 11 o'clock A. M., September 30, 1866, 
when the pilot's bell in the engine-room 
sounded the slow up signal, and this was 
followed by several other signals, all indi- 
cating that the steamer was about to make 
a landing. 

But so much absorbed in the game were 
four men in the saloon, who were playing 
poker, that they either did not hear the bell 
or else were indifferent to it. They were 
not even disturbed by the bustle and loud 
talk that was going on down on the main 
deck forward, until an old negro man came 
up into the saloon and thus addressed one 
of the players: *'Marster, you'd better 
come down styars, sir ; sump 'n 's gwine on 
you wouldn' 'prove of." 

The old negro was clad in a costume that 
seemed to have been cut for and worn a 
long time by a man larger than himself; 
but while a little out of fashion it was gen- 
teel. He held his hat — of the stovepipe 
order — ^in his hand, and stood in an attitude 

9 



10 ' Tales of a Warrior 

that made manifest his deep reverence for 
the man he addressed. The proclamation 
of the President, emancipating the slaves 
of the South, did not add one iota to his 
happiness or liberty, and being a firm char- 
acter and somewhat opinionated, he would 
not recognize the President's manifesto, 
but with utter indifference to it followed 
his master through the war and after it was 
over, and said he would ever do so ** *tell 
death do us part. ' Dow mer name 's Peter, 
er ain ' gwine deny mer marster ! ' ' 

When the old negro spoke one of the play- 
ers looked at him, and asked, ' ' Well, Peter, 
what's the matter!" The respondent was 
Squire Bowen, a landowner and farmer, 
whose large estate lay six miles from Mem- 
phis. He was now en route for Louisville, 
where he had business to do. Excepting 
one or two thin places the Squire's charac- 
ter was strong ; ignorant people who knew 
him imperfectly said he was stubborn, but 
' the intelligent knew that he was only firm. 
When we say he was large-hearth and 
brave we establish his high character in the 
estimation of the better people. Standing 
erect in his low-heeled shoes, he measured 
six feet one and one-half inches, and 
weighed one hundred and ninety-three 
pounds; he was raw-boned, but his bones 
were large and well netted with sinews ; his 
hair was iron gray, abundant and long, so 
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The Requital It 

were his whiskers ; his eyes — ^well, look into 
a hawk's eyes and you will think of the 
Squire. He was sixty-five, but did not 
need spectacles ; he could see a squirrel in 
the top of the highest hickory, and bring 
him down with his rifle. 

One of the thin places in the Squire's 
character was his fondness for cards, and 
now it was turned to view. He was an ex- 
pert at poker, had the reputation of being 
a dead shot at the game. On this occasion 
he chanced to hold a poor hand, so was re- 
lying on his skill to win; but at Peter's call 
he laid down his cards, and rising to follow 
the old darky, said, ** Gentlemen, excuse 
me ; finish the game yourselves and let my 
stake go to the winner." Descending to 
the lower deck an exciting scene opened to 
his view. 

There was a .company of forty Union sol- 
diers on board, under command of a Lieu- 
tenant. The young oflBcer was in conten- 
tion with the Captain of the boat. The Cap- 
tain was pouring out a raging torrent of 
vituperation, which flowed freely despite 
the number of dam (n) she interjected. The 
Lieutenant 's language was not so sulphur- 
ous, but he spoke with such earnestness as 
showed determination to carry out his will. 
From above, on the upper deck, his forty 
soldiers looked grimly down. 

Some of the deck-hands were making fast 
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a hawser to a rickety old wharf that was 
but a skeleton of its former self. A little 
way up on the bank, behind the wharf, was 
a doorless and windowless shanty that once 
might have been used for storage; there 
were no other signs to indicate that the 
place had ever been inhabited. 

^ ^ It is a damned shame and a disgrace ! ^ ' 
vociferated the Captain, ^^and ni report 
you to headquarters ! ^ ' 

^^Hope you will,^^ returned the lieuten- 
ant. ^ ^ I am ordering this in the line of my 
duty ; sentiment and duty are sometimes in- 
congruous. My orders are to proceed with 
dispatch to my destination, and to look well 
to the safety of my men whose lives are 
jeopardized ; the passengers, other than my 
men, are clamorous for the removal of the 
danger. ' ' 

All this turmoil was caused by a group 
of ragged objects that seemed to have been 
tossed upon the anchor chain in the bow of 
the boat; the mass, by its shrinking and 
tremulousness, appeared to be feebly ani- 
mate. Just as the Squire stepped down 
upon the deck, the mass of rags separated 
and disclosed a woman whose emaciated 
head was wrapped in a squalid cloth, partly 
hiding her disheveled yellowish hair, which 
was well sprinkled with white, and her 
shriveled sallow face. A girl, apparently 
about thirteen years of age, tall and slim, 
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bare-footed and bare-headed, and two boys, 
nine and seven years respectively — ^both 
without shoes, but whose bright, restless 
eyes showed that there was a smoldering 
fire in their smothered hearts. 

The Squire, grasping the woman's arm, 
helped her safely over the gang-plank, fol- 
lowed by the girl; old Peter, bringing up 
the rear, held a hand of each of the boys. 
When they all had got safely ashore, the 
Squire hallooed to the Captain to land his 
traps — a carpet-bag containing some 
changes of his underwear, and a pair of 
saddle-bags, which was Peter's portman- 
teau. These were carried ashore by a deck- 
hand, to whom the Squire gave a quarter. 
As the boat was backing from the landing 
a shower fell upon the wharf — seven well- 
filled haversacks, two ponchos (shelter- 
tents), five army blankets, and two can- 
teens, thrown by the soldiers who were 
thronging the upper deck ; and as the boat 
headed up stream the forty men in blue 
gave three rousing cheers * * for the plucky 
oldEeb!'' 

Old Peter, aided by the girl and the two 
boys, quickly gathered dry leaves from the 
nearby woods, and made a soft bed for the 
poor woman; meantime, she sat upon the 
ground, silent and sad. From a little stream 
that trickled down the bank near the shan- 
ty, the Squire half filled his drinking cup, 
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and adding to it a dash of old Bourbon, of- 
fered it to the sick woman ; but she was too 
near the gates that stand ever ajar to need 
succor now; she did not know the high- 
sounding word ^ ' gratitude, ' ' but she could 
feel, and her poor shriveled heart swelled, 
so that it burst the hitherto pent-up wells, 
and tears — even such as gentle people shed 
— rolled down her wan face. The Squire 
threw the diluted stuflf from the cup, half 
filled it from his flask, and dashed off its 
contents, as would a thirsty sailor; then 
drawing a large sUk handkerchief from his 
coat pocket, he mopped his face — as if he 
were sweating; but he was not sweating, 
the Squire was only crying. 

Soon the bed was ready, two blankets 
were laid over the leaves, old Peter placed 
his saddle-bags for a pillow, and then as- 
sisted his master to bear the poor woman, 
and they laid her gently down. Not a word 
had been spoken by any one of the wretched 
creatures; but the girl and the boys were 
as active as squirrels, making themselves 
useful, showing appreciation of the atten- 
tion they were receiving. 

Old Peter spread out one of the soldier 's 
ponchos on the rear end of the wharf for a 
table cloth, then emptying the contents of 
two of the haversacks he set a substantial 
meal. Peter smiled, he chuckled, for lo ! in 
lieu of corned beef and hard tack (the sol- 
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dier's rations) were fried chicken, biscuits 
and ham, cheese-cakes, and a lusty apple 
pie. The fried chicken was cut up in the 
usual way; old Peter selected half of a 
breast and a leg, a biscuit, and one of the 
cakes, which he placed on a tin plate, and 
half filling with water a cup he found at- 
tached to one of the haversacks, carried ail 
to the door of the shanty, handing it to his 
master, who was standing at the foot of the 
pallet where the sick woman lay. The girl 
was sitting on the ground tenderly stroking 
her mother 's face and head. Old Peter said 
to his master, ^^Ef you kin git 'er ter nibble 
er little er dis, sir, 'twill help her mought'- 
ly; en, marster, dese po' chillun orter eat 
sump'n; daah's plenty down at de wharf 
ter las' 'em th'ee days, en dee's mos' 
staarved now." 

The Squire and old Peter withdrew quiet- 
ly from the shanty, and after a brief talk, 
Peter set out briskly up the road that led 
to the wharf, in search of aid from some 
benevolent farmer he hoped to find. 

Old Peter soliloquizes. The old-time ne- 
groes were fond of talking to themselves— 
thinking audibly, as we express it. The 
writer has often heard an old negro in a 
wrangle with some imaginary disputant; 
beginning with denials and counter accusa- 
tions, the quarrel would rise to a pitch 
where you would expect to see wool fly and 
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smell blcKxI. As Peter tmdged along the 
road he said. •* Dat po' soul ain' gwine las' 
thu^ de day ; en* den whnt ! De planks on 
de ole ^aniy ')) do« but we ain* got no har- 
uier en* nail$« en* no saw; den too well 
ine^ er spade en* pick. Marster he so flua- 
iai«d he ain* $tnd*n* *bont it hnh!" 

Il iras near four oVloek when Peter re- 
nureiied in a wagon driven by a hmnane 
fansa^r who responded to his call for aid. 
Titie Squire^ hearing the rattling of the wag^ 
odi witseeiis^ eame and shook hands with the 
mfSA asid thanked hinL Observing Peter as 
^ to<>k f rv^m ihe wa^>n eerlain needed im- 
plemiee^ cba^c the iN>nsiderate old fdlow 
hsatoi Qismii^i in bis talk t o himself as he went 
Mts^ w;3^ Oft tbe road^ the Squint beckoned 
F^raHT. aad ijcivt^iccg ihe kindly farmer, the 
i;nKe w;ilk^ tow^urd a large willow that 
^irtA^pi?%£ 'jver i:fee river a little way somh of 
^ae soaafy. ajisd with a sUvHk Qiarked a pnr- 
3ifeu^3»nt ^>it trtje grv>aB!d sevea feet by 
i^rw ^iJC aatii $3dcL "'Ptg it b«^. my maoa^ 
ciOimjC 5;wir fe« ^ieet\ acid I'll lead a hand.''' 
•"Six $ir/" $;itki tai? faraaer. tltrowingr ©ff 
ais^ »>j«c ami iai;. *"!ec 32*? hesp: I am w 
tu 'figguw.*" 

la j««t '71: a aammer old P^ter 
fwwaaat :j ^caoE &a5eae<:* — a mere 
:tK>u — ^itcn !ae $qciire ix^ok. aaoi Lsyiw 
3^i» ais iuac tmt oat: wx'eei&d to rtp oS 
pianiES^ from tie ^wck cri las^ soaoxcy^ — * 
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while Peter and the farmer delved he con- 
structed a receptacle which, though some- 
what rude, served the purpose for which 
he made it. By this time old Peter and the 
farmer having finished their job, the three 
entered the shanty. The girl and two boys 
were sitting on the floor, sorrowfully look- 
ing at a long narrow bundle wrapped in 
blankets, and further protected by a sol- 
dier's poncho — ^to keep out corrupting 
moisture. 

The three men tenderly performed the 
mortuary oflSces, the Squire oflSciating in 
the treble capacity of undertaker, chief 
mourner and priest; and when old Peter 
and the farmer had rounded over the sod, 
he reverently invoked the throne of Him 
who has numbered the sands of the seaside 
and who takes note of the fall of a sparrow. 

Old Peter went down to the wharf to 
gather the fragments of the feast he had 
spread for the children, but to his conster- 
nation he found everything as he had left 
it. * ^ Huh ! ' ' he exclaimed, ^ * doan ' see how 
dem chillun hole out; dee ain' eat nuttin\'' 
He replaced the provisions in the haver- 
sack, folded the poncho, and put all in the 
wagon ; meantime, the farmer had reversed 
the vehicle, heading it up the road, and was 
hitching his team. 

The Squire and the farmer lifted the chil- 
dren into the wagon^ the bottom of which 
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was thickly cushioned with fodder, enabling 
them to ride easy. The Squire shared the 
farmer 's seat, and old Peter got in behind 
to serve as a sort of rear-guard and com- 
missary of subsistence. The good farmer 's 
motherly wife made the three orphans 
comfortable, while her tears of sympa- 
thy flowed freely; she tidied up the 
girl, much to her confusion; you would 
not have known her for the poverty- 
stricken wretch she was yesterday, and 
now her tears trickled down from her 
wondering eyes. And the two little boys, 
rubbing their eyes with their bony fists, 
sniffled as if their hearts would break, 
for now they wore clean pants and shirts 
given them by Mark and Luke, the farm- 
er 's sons. 

The farmer was not in the war, and as 
farm products were in large demand, he 
being industrious and thrifty, *^made hay 
while the sun shone, *^ and was in comfor- 
table circumstances. 

Next day the Squire arranged with the 
farmer to drive him and his party home. 
The farmer remonstrated against accept- 
ing any remuneration for his service, but 
the Squire was firm, arguing that the dis- 
tance was eighty miles and the round trip 
would consume five days of the farmer's 
valuable time; so at length he yielded to the 
Squire's irresistible persuasion. 
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A little before sunrise of the second day 
the party set out toward Memphis in a car- 
ryall (a light, covered carriage) drawn by 
two stout mules. Halting an hour at mid- 
day to feed the animals and refresh them- 
selves, they continued their journey to 
Woodstock, where they put up for tiie 
night. The farmer insisted upon sleeping 
in his wagon, under the pretense of being 
near his mules, but really to save the 
Squire the expense of his lodging in the 
tavern. Very early the next morning they 
resumed their journey, arriving at the 
Squire's home about 5 o'clock P. M. that 
day. The farmer was prevailed on to spend 
the night in the Squire's house, while his 
mules fared bountifully and comfortably in 
the stable. He set out for his home next 
morning, carrying in his heart the con- 
sciousness of having lent his hand to fel- 
low-creatures in distress, and in his pocket 
two tens and a five, greenbacks, for his 
earthly reward. 

THE SQUIBE's wife 
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'Thy wife shall be a fruitful vine by the sides of 

thine house; thy children like olive plants round thy 

table." 

"Lo! children are a heritage of the Lord." 

"Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of 

them; they shall speak with the enemies in the gate." 



The Squire's wife and mother of his chil- 
dren — ^wife, mother, hallowed names, two 
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terms aJdn, that intertwine and blend, 
swelling the heart with divine melody — 
was a woman of the olden time, a queen who 
reigned over her principality by the power 
of her love. She bore herself witii the 
graceful dignity that distinguishes a born 
lady. She called him Mister Bowen, he in 
addressing her used the appellative 
^^wife,'' but always in speaking of her she 
was ^^Mrs. Bowen. '^ They had nine chil- 
dren: 

William (33), graduate of Yale, now 
practitioner of law in Memphis. 

Mary (28) ; Miracle of excellencies; garr 
den of flowers — sweet with the fragrance 
of ripening apples; Landscape, ^* where 
bloomy meads with vivid greens are 
crowned and glowing violets threw odors 
'round.'' Haven! ^* where smiling calm- 
ness silvers o'er the deep." Mentor! **wise 
are thy words, and just are all thy ways. ' ' 
When morning breaks the birds her praises 
chant, and when she speaks the Angels 
sing! 

Harold (25), executive officer of the 
farm, directing the work under his father 
as adviser. 

Samuel (23), efficient aid of Harold, giv- 
ing especial attention to the stock and poul- 
try. 

Bobin (20), pupil of Kev. Mr. Adams, 
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pastor of St. Luke's Church, who conducted 
a school near the church. 

Lucy (18), the blue-eyed; 'twas from her 
eyes the violets stole their tint, and for her 
maiden blush a rose was named. When 
mounted on her filly she could race with the 
boys and win. 

Peter (16), named two days after his 
birth for old Peter, the Squire's body-ser- 
vant. Old Peter was mighty proud when 
told of it by his master, and thus expressed 
himself: ^^Dyah now! Well, I'd 'clar'l 
Marster, when he can stand de racket, lem- 
me play ^Old Dan Tucker' fer 'm on mer 
bamjo; er mos' b'leeve 'twill mek 'm tork. 
Er tell you, sir, dat chile ain' gwine starve 
long es de com grow, en' Peter kin fling er 
hoe! 

Silvia (14) . She was of the dreamy sort, 
chased butterflies over the meadows, and 
lingered in the grove to hear the birds sing. 
Her brothers Peter and Joe caught a spot- 
ted fawn and gave it to her for a pet. 

"Their sister Silvia cherished with her care. 
The little wanton, and did wreathes prepare, 
To hang his budding horns; 

With ribbons tied his tender neck, and combed his 
silken hide." 

But in a few years his budding horns 
spread to great antlers and Mrs. Bowen 
marked the door-sill as the limit of his 
range. When he tossed his antlered head 
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and pawed the sod, Hylax and Argus, the 
yard dogs, stood aloof and bayed. 

Joseph (12). He could play the banjo; 
was taught by old Peter. His father nick- 
named him Joe Sweeney after the cele- 
brated banjoist. 

Peter and Joe attended Mr. Adams's 
school along with Eobin. In the afternoons 
the three boys worked the garden for exer- 
cise and to make themselves useful. 

This was a numerous family, yet in their 
large hearts was room for the three or- 
phans of the wilderness ; so they received 
them and cherished them and comforted 
them with their love. One morning, two or 
three days after the Squire returned with 
his birdlings, as he termed them, Mrs. 
Bowen, in the privacy of her chamber, 
called the girl to her side (she. was making 
up her neat little bed). The considerate 
old couple thought she would feel less em- 
barrassed in their own room than if imme- 
diately thrown amongst their high-bred 
daughters. 

^^Dear,'' said Mrs. Bowen, tenderly, 
* ' what is your name r ' 

The timid girl, looking sadly down, said : 

* * They called me Ju. ' ' 

*'Is that all?" asked Mrs. Bowen. The 
girl was silent, but a soft blush suffused 
her face. *^My aunt was named Judith,'' 
continued the good lady, ^^and a rare name 
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it is; maybe that is your name and they 
called you Jn for short. ' '. Just a faint light 
lit her countenance; she raised her head 
and looked lovingly at the lady, who kissed 
her brow, and taking her hand asked, 
^^ Where was your home and why did you 
leave it f 

**Hen* was took to the war an' ain't 
come back yet; we was going to look for 
him, ' ' replied the girl. 

Tears like the heavenly dew from au- 
tumn leaves dropped down from the lady's 
eyes upon the slim hand of the motherless 
girl. 

Yes, * * Hen ' ' had been * * took ' ' to the war, 
and had not yet come back. He was taken 
along with a personally conducted party, 
imder the patronage of the provost mar- 
shal, and fell asleep on his post of duty in 
the presence of the enemy, think of it ! 

But there was some excuse for the poor 
fellow in that. As he stood manfully on 
the firing line while the battle raged — ^it 
was at Chancellorsville that memorable 2d 
of May, 1863 — a Minie ball passed through 
his brain, knocking out all sense of duty 
and everything, even the memory of the 
four loved ones in the cabin in Tennessee 
from whom he had been ^ ' took. ' ' And when 
the roar of battle ceased that day, he along 
with ten other sleeping patriots of his regi- 

*Short for Henry. 
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ment was tumbled into a long trench so 
shallow, and the covering so thm that — ^but 
it 's no matter ! 

The two orphan boys were taken charge 
of by the Squire's sons who occupied the 
dormitory in the top of the house, and a 
comfortable bed was provided for them. 
Robin and Peter soon taught them to spell 
and read, and before long took them (with 
their father's consent) to Mr. Adams's 
school. 

About sunset, a fine afternoon in Octo- 
ber, 1873, the Squire sat in the front porch 
of his house, watching a game of croquet 
that was being played on the lawn by two 
young ladies and two youths. The Squire 
liked to see young people enjoying them- 
selves in a rational way, and this was espe- 
cially pleasing to him because the action of 
the players was graceful and their voices 
musical. There was no posing, no lifting of 
mallets high in the air to drive a ball out 
of the bounds ; the youths seemed to play 
to entertain the girls, — ^not to beat them, — 
and the girls glided about as gracefully as 
swans swimming in a placid lake. 

They were his youngest daughter Silvia, 
and his adopted daughter Judith, the boys 
his youngest son Joe and his adopted son 
Henry. They had been playing half an 
hour when a buggy drove up bringing Will- 
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iam, his eldest son, and an officer of the 
Union army — the insignia oh his uniform 
showing that he was a captain of infantry. 
Silvia and the two boys advanced to greet 
the comers. William presented the Cap- 
tain, who shook hands with the three; but 
Judith stood modestly aloof until her 
brother William came forward and kissed 
her and presented her to the Captain. The 
two gentlemen then went to speak to the 
Squire, who came down the steps and 
kissed his son, and shook hands with the 
Captain and welcomed him as his son's 
friend. After chatting with the Squire, 
William escorted the Captain up-stairs to 
the room prepared for him, stepping in to 
see that everything was comfortable, and 
then went to his mother's chamber, where 
also was his sister Mary, and paid his du- 
ties to them. 

The Captain did not linger long in his 
room while making some changes in his 
linen. The chamber boy brushed the road 
dust from his outer garments and polished 
his shoes — ^taking all to the back porch for 
that purpose. Now, neat and handsome, he 
descend^ to the front porch and joined the 
Squire in conversation until they were sum- 
moned to supper by the tinkling bell. The 
family assembled and stood around the 
table, awaiting the two absent ones. The 
Squire pointed to the chair on his right as 
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the Captain's place at table, then said, 
* * Captain Singleton, I have the pleasure to 
present you to my family — Mrs. Bowen at 
the head of the table, the young ladies, my 
daughters ; the gentlemen, my sons, ' ' mak- 
ing graceful gestures toward them as he 
spoke. The Captain bowed becomingly in 
acknowledgment of his pleasure. 

Then all bending their heads reverently, 
the Squire invoked a blessing, after which 
the company sat down. Mr. William kept 
the table alive with his wit, tossing compli- 
ments to the ladies (as if bouquets), flinging 
bon-mots at the boys. The younger ones 
giggled, but the older ones by their spirited 
repartee kept the play lively. The young 
ladies smiled approvingly but spoke sel- 
dom, and soft, and only when personally 
addressed. Mr. William spoke reverently 
always when addressing his father or 
mother, and their responses showed that 
they were proud of him. 

The Captain smiled and laughed, and 
seemed as if enjoying himself. 

Supper finished, they all withdrew to the 
parlor. ^*Now, Miss Mary,'' the Squire 
speaking, ^ * will you entertain us with some 
music?" She played with admirable grace 
and technique selections from Chopin and 
Beethoven. 

The Squire rose and acknowledged her 
complaisance and skill, then waving to- 
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ward the Captain and Mr. William, con- 
tinued, * * In consideration of the sportsmen, 
who must take the field early, we will con- 
clude the festivities of the evening with a 
* corn-shucking refrain' by Master Joe 
Sweeney, Jr., with his baajo accompani- 
ment. ' ' 

Verily did Master Joe pick out the very 
soul of music and the heart of fun ; in voice 
and gesture and the sounds from his banjo, 
he mimicked the old darkies when they get 
warmed up to their work. 

Next morning, after breakfast, the 
Squire seated himself in his easy chair on 
the front porch to enjoy his smoke. Old 
Peter brought his pipe and tobacco, and 
while he was firing up, Peter spoke: 

**We's got er ole 'quaintance wid us, 
sirl'^ 

**To whom do you refer, Peter T' the 
Squire asked. 

* * De Cap 'n, sir ; didn ' you rickernize 'm 
en' 'member when 'e put us off 'n de boat?" 

* * What are you talking about, Peter ? I 
don't remember ever having seen the Cap- 
tain until he came yesterday. ' ' 

**Well, sir, he's de same identikil gen 'el- 
man what had de company er solgers on de 
steamboat seven year 'r'go, en' landed dat 
poor 'ooman en' er — er mean our th'ee new 
chillun, en' you en' me; en' we done fetch 
um up so nobody wouldn' know dee warn' 
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angils f 'um de sky. When he fust see Miss 
Judith on de lawn he sot he eye on 'er en' 
didn't look at none 'r t 'others; he shuck 
han's wid Miss Silvy en' de boys, but Miss 
Judith sorter hilt back tell Mars Will 
fotch 'er forud; de Cap'n liff' hees cap 
high, en' Miss Judith she jes' bow laik er 
young poplar tree when de win' blow easy; 
den you warn' noticin' 'm at de supper 
table er reckin — ^he's eyes p'inted all de 
time at Miss Judith, no marter who he tork- 
in' ter." 

* ' How is it, ' ' asked the Squire, * ' that you 
remember him so well ? ' ' 

* * By de skaar on hees face ; 'spec he got 
it in de war." 

*'Well, Peter," remarked the Squire, 
* * your faculty of identification is truly mar- 
velous. ' ' 

^^Marster, dem 's big words, sir; dee 's 
er huckleberry beyant mer persimmon, but 
ud know dat gen'elman ef er seed 'm in 
t 'other world wid mer eyes shet. ' ' 

* * Peter, my man, you may be right ; but 
do not tell any one else what you have told 
me; let it be a secret between us." 

^*Er ain' gwine say nuttin' ter nobody 
'bout it, sir, ' ' returned Peter. 

The huntsmen did not return till dusk, 
but they were laden with the spoils of the 
field ; besides thirty-seven partridges, they 
had three rabbits and a wild turkey. Flush- 
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ing a flock, Mr. William had brought down 
a fine young gobbler. The young men fol- 
lowed in the direction the flock had flown, 
hoping to get another shot at them, but 
were not rewarded for their long walk. 

They came home tired out, and retired 
to rest immediately after supper, and next 
morning returned to Memphis. 

JUDITH 



The softly stealing pace of time 

Crept on from childhood into youthful prime.' 



She was twenty now; *'How fair and 
pleasant art thou — Even as a morning 
without clouds. Thou hast dove's eyes, 
Thy lips are like a thread of scarlet, Thy 
voice soft as the turtle-dove in springtime. 
Thy stature is like to a palm tree. Thy foot- 
steps as the waters of Shiloa that go softly. 
Thou art all Earth or Heaven could bestow 
to make thee amiable. ' ' 

Under the tutelage of Miss Mary her 
view was broadened and her mind stored 
with treasures that enriched her soul ; she 
was also taught housewifery and needle- 
work, and music, so that duty and pleasure 
were woven together to make her life useful 
and happy. 

Miss Mary was an adept in music, played 
the piano and harp with rare taste, and 
sang in a voice that awakened the soul to 
gladness. 
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The harp seemed to fit Judith as if it had 
been designed by the Heavenly hand for 
her, and she for it, to give it a soul and 
make it speak. You would know 'twas so 
when she sat by it and touched its sweet 
responsive chords. 

"For thou art my hope, O Lord God: thou art my 
trust from my youth." 

The Squire was as free from the taint 
of hypocrisy as any man alive. He was a 
vestryman of St. Luke's Church, which 
stood near the forks of the road about two 
miles from his house. Though a regular at- 
tendant, he was not a communicant, but all 
the rest of his family were. He had at- 
tended church in his childhood and in his 
youth, and as he grew in years the habit 
got fixed in his life, and became what he 
called a pleasant duty. Moreover, he knew 
that the people regarded the. aristocrats 
as mentors and exemplars to be revered. 
It was therefore his duty to the people 
around him, as well as to himself, that he 
should live and act as became a gentleman. 



When the Tocsin of War sounded, the 
people came, young men and old, and chose 
the Squires of the Manors for their Cap- 
tains, and said unto them, * ' Thou art val- 
iant and wise, knowing best what our duty 
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is; we will hearken unto thy voice; thou 
shalt lead us and we will follow, even unto 
death. ' ^ And they, the people, followed the 
Squires of the Manors, even their Captains, 
along the dusty roads, on summer days, in 
sunshine and rain, through bogs and 
swamps, and rivers ; in winter 's icy blasts, 
foot-sore and hungry, with haversacks 
scant filled or empty, carrying their mus- 
kets. 

*^ Close up, men!'' and the languishing 
rear, limping quickly, catches step with the 
head of the column. 

* * Forward into line I ' ' The line is formed. 
^' Halt I lie down!'' all obey. 

The Colonel dismounts and stands hold- 
ing the rein of his horse. The Minie balls 
buzz around his head, and the shells 
scream ; the earth trembles with the mighty 
shock of artillery, but he is too proud to 
stoop ; the regiment is on the verge of the 
battlefield. 

See! the General of our brigade is ap- 
proaching, '* the orderly tells the Colonel, 
who mounts and salutes with becoming dig- 
nity. 

*' Colonel,'^ says the General, **we are 
very much annoyed by that battery, '* rid- 
ing forward to the brow of the low Mil, be- 
hind which the regiment lies, and pointing 
as he speaks. **I wish you to drive it off 
or capture it with your regiment. I will 
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protect your flanks with my other regi- 
ments. Move by your left, under cover of 
this hill, to a point where you can strike the 
battery in flank. ' ' 

** Attention!" orders the Colonel. ^*Fix 
bayonets! by the left flank, march! For- 
ward ! Moving the regiment about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards to the left, he com- 
mands, * * Halt, front ! ' ' Then addresses his 
men thus : ' * Tennesseeans ! we are ordered 
to take that battery ; follow me. Forward ! 
Guide center ! double-quick, march ! ' ' Then 
all hurrying forward, join in the ** rebel 
yell." The auditory nerve that has heard 
that shout will vibrate till doomsday ! 

The smoke hangs heavily on the ground 
around four pieces of Union artillery. 
There was some confusion in changing 
front to meet the flank attack ; the horses of 
the limbers and caissons became unmanage- 
able and things got clogged; however, two 
rounds of canister were delivered, but the 
elevation of the guns was too high, so the 
regiment lost only thirteen men killed and 
twenty-four wounded. 

Only thirteen killed — ^but maybe one was 
your brother, or your father, or your son 
whose body lies in an unknown grave away 
oflF in the tangled wilderness of Spottsyl- 
vania. But think of the glory in the cap- 
ture of four guns 1 
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You are looking up at the portrait of an 
officer in gray — a handsome fellow, killed 
in battle. Your blood courses more quickly 
through your veins, there is a glow on your 
cheek, your eyes sparkle and flash ; audibly 
you utter regret that you were not old 
enough to be in the Confederate Army. 
Your wife does not join in that regret, she 
holds your baby boy up to look at the por- 
trait ; he coos and stretches out his chubby 
arms to caress it ; you circle her waist with 
your arm, she leans her head on your shoul- 
der and your regret is assuaged. 

But the lady in black, in the rocking- 
chair — ^your wife's mother — ^is weeping. 

SUNDAY 

The Squire and his family were going to 
church, of course. The Squire rode a thor- 
oughbred mare, five years old. Her color 
was sorrel, her ears small, her forehead 
broad, and her withers deep; the veins 
about her face, neck, and sides were very 
prominent under her soft skin. 

Don't forget that the Squire was sixty- 
five ; yet he was as firm and easy in his sad- 
dle as any trooper could be. His wife and 
daughters, Mary and Silvia, and his adopt- 
ed daughter Judith, rode in the family car- 
riage (Lucy was visiting her aunt in Han- 
nibal, Missouri). 
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They were not a little surprised to see 
two army officers sitting in one of the side 
pews. They were Captain Singleton and 
the Surgeon of his regiment. After ser- 
vice the Squire went forward and welcomed 
them, the Captain introducing the Surgeon. 
Meantime the ladies left the church, along 
with the rest of the congregation. The 
Squire cordially invited the two officers to 
come and dine with him, which kind invi- 
tation they were pleased to accept. The 
Squire escorted the officers to his family 
carriage and presented them to the ladies. 
After a brief exchange of courtesies the 
Captain proceeded to release his buggy 
horse from the hitching rack — ^the officers 
had come in a buggy. They paused to ad- 
mire the Squire's steed, and he offered to 
exchange seats with either of them. The 
Surgeon preferred to ride in the buggy, 
but the Captain said he would like to try 
the saddle, and vaulted into it as lightly as 
Alexander mounted Bucephalus. But the 
mare knew that she had a strange rider and 
was a little restive, whereupon the Squire, 
having seated himself in the buggy along- 
side of the Surgeon, cried out to the Cap- 
tain, **She needs only the rudder's guid- 
ance and the curb's restraint." The Cap- 
tain trotted in pursuit of the carriage, in 
which the ladies were, wishing to chat with 
them; but riding too close to it the mare's 
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ofif hind leg was chafed by one of the 
wheels, which caused her to shy and throw 
the Captain, who falling upon his left arm 
broke it four inches above the elbow. 

This was a shock to all the party, of 
course. He was gently lifted into the bug- 
gy, and the Squire mounted his spirited 
steed, then all hastened home. The Sur- 
geon, after examining the wound, pro- 
nounced it * * a simple fracture of the shaft 
of the humerus, besides a slight bruise of 
the paraglenal process.'^ 

* * Great gad 1 ' ' exclaimed old Peter, in a 
subdued voice, rolling his eyes upward in a 
supplicatory way; he shook his head and 
groaned aloud. Miss Mary came with ban- 
dages and splints and arnica. The Surgeon 
looked at her with an expression beaming 
with admiration; he saturated some linen 
with arnica, and dressed the wounds to al- 
lay the swelling, and said he would not put 
the arm in splints till next day. 

The Squire brought a generous toddy for 
the Captain, which made him smile ; he bore 
his hurt with soldierly fortitude. Several 
of the boys offered to ride into Memphis 
and carry a message from the Surgeon to 
the Colonel of his regiment, telling of the 
accident. The Surgeon gladly availed him- 
self of their offer, and wrote to the Colonel 
asking permission to remain a day or two 
in attendance on the Captain. 
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The boys returned from Memphis by 
supper-time, bringing the Surgeon's and 
Captain's valises, and a note from the 
Colonel permitting the officers to rraaain 
where they were — ^if agreeable to their kind 
entertainers — ^until it was safe to remove 
the Captain. 

Next day the Captain's arm having been 
carefully bandaged and put in a sling, he 
and the Surgeon came down into the par- 
lor to chat with the ladies. Miss Mary, 
Silvia, and Judith were working on a large 
piece of embroidery, which they folded and 
set aside when they heard the gentlemen 
coming. The Surgeon asked Miss Mary to 
play a game of backgamimon with him, 
which she proceeded to do. The Captain 
asked the younger girls to favor him with 
some music. Silvia played the piano and 
Judith accompanied her on the harp. The 
Captain's eyes were fixed on Ju(fith — ^he 
seemed to be in a blissful dream. 

"Who ever loved that loved not at first sight?" 
Quick! bring your forceps, your anodynes and ton- 
ics; he is mortal hurt! 

The Surgeon would be forty-six his next 
birthday, but that was yet several months 
off. He had dazzling eyes, a healthy com- 
plexion, and was altogether a fine-looking 
man, such as the city ladies call a catch. 
Hearty though he be and manly, he was 
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struck down by the Love god's insidious 
shaft, and now was dead in love with Miss 
Mary. When the Surgeon had a case he 
proceeded to treat it with dispatch — ^he in- 
vited Miss Mary to walk with him in the 
fields a pleasant afternoon and told her 
his love. She gracefully acknowledged the 
high compliment, but said she had no dis- 
position to change her present happy state. 
She inherited her father's firmness, and 
the Surgeon felt that importunity would 
be futile, so he said he had never loved any 
other woman and would cast his anchor at 
her feet and swing by the cable of true love 
forever ! She smiled. 

Next day Miss Mary had another suitor 
— the Captain — ^but he came only soliciting 
her friendly advice and aid; he said he 
loved Judith, but she was so shy and he so 
abashed by her superhuman air that he 
could not bring himself to speak. Miss 
Mary said she was his friend, but reminded 
him of what the poet said, to the effect that 
friendship was good in all things save in 
the offices and affairs of love; that each 
eye should negotiate for itself, etc. **I 
would recommend you to speak to my fath- 
er on the subject,'' she said, **and after- 
ward we will talk about it." 

That same afternoon the Squire took the 
Captain in his buggy that he might enjoy 
the country air. The Captain improved the 
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occasion by revealing the state of his heart 
toward Judith. The Squire was not sur- 
prised ; he remembered what old Peter had 
told him. 

* * Captain Singleton, ' ^ the Squire speak- 
ing, **I am sorry to inform you that Judith 
is not my daughter ; she is only my adopted 
daughter, yet as dear to me as if she were 
of my own blood. We would be loth to lose 
her, she is so woven in our hearts and lives, 
and yet I would not wish to hinder the di- 
vine dispensations ; but it becomes my duty, 
however, to recall a very sad episode in 
which you were chief actor. ' ' Then he nar- 
rated what occurred on the steamer Daniel 
Boone on the memorable 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1866. The Captain was shocked and 
overwhelmed with anguish, but presently 
recovering, he said : 

^^Sir, it seems that the Almighty's be- 
nign hand directed all this. But for my 
conduct on that painful occasion, and I as- 
sure you that I acted solely from a sense 
of duty, and was sorely grieved and humili- 
ated, you would never have known the love- 
ly girl now so dear to you and to me, and 
thus a double obligation rests on me. How- 
ever humble her origin, she is fixed in my 
heart and stands preeminent in my esteem ; 
and I would, with all the power of my love, 
live to requite her for the harm so unwit- 
tingly done.'' 
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**Well, Captain,'^ rejoined the Squire, 
shaking hands with him, * ' I believe you are 
a noble fellow; the field shall be open to 
you, and I assure you of my sympathy. ' ^ 

Next day the Surgeon left for Memphis, 
the Captain following him a week after- 
ward. The regiment to which they belonged 
was ordered North for disbandment. Let- 
ters came from Memphis, Vicksburg, New 
Orleans and Washington, and replies were 
returned — ^but not so often. At Christmas 
the Captain came down and spent a happy 
week. There were some pretty gifts from 
Santa Claus. The most noticeable was a 
bed-spread for the Squire and his wife, the 
handiwork of Judith. The face of the cov- 
erlet was sky blue, a border twelve inches 
wide running all around it, on which were 
ears of com on the stalk — some open, show- 
ing the grains ; also whisps of ripe wheat, 
interspersed with cockle flowers, larkspur 
and convolvulus, all deftly cut from colored 
cloth, imitating nature, closely and skil- 
fully sewed. In the middle of the field a 
hand was pictured holding a bird's nest in 
which were three birdlings. High above 
it birds of prey were soaring, and from the 
sides and lower border were wolves and 
foxes with glaring eyes. The following 
from Psalm xxxvn was worked in gold 
thread on a black band, * * Thou hast turned 
for me my mourning into dancing, thou 
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hast put off my sack cloth, and girded me 
with gladness. ' ^ 

It was noticed that after the departure 
of the Captain, Judith wore a plain gold 
ring on the first finger of her left hand. 

' * Lo the winter is past, the rain is over 
and gone. The flowers appear on earth, 
the time of the singing of the birds is come. 
Arise my love, my fair one, and come away, 
I would lead thee and bring thee into my 
mother's house." 

On the 27th of April following, the 
Squire's family carriage, with his daughter 
Lucy in it, accompanied by the Squire him- 
self on horseback and several of his sons, 
also mounted, drove into Memphis to meet 
and escort back Mr. and Mrs. Singleton — 
father and mother of the Captain — and 
their daughter Helena. They were coming 
to the wedding and to make acquaintance 
with the Squire and his family and their 
new daughter to be. Four days after their 
arrival Mr. and Mrs. Singleton were taking 
a morning airing in the family coach with 
Mrs. Bowen and Miss Mary; the girls, 
Lucy, Silvia, Helena Singleton, Judith, and 
two or three of the boys were in the parlor 
enjoying themselves; the Squire was out 
on the porch smoking his pipe, when old 
Peter came up and said : 

**Marster, er big load's bin took off 'n me 
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sense d' Cap 'in 's folks come; de seems ter 
be toleble 'spectible people; er bin sorter 
orneasy 'bout d' weddin', tell er see 'm/' 

**Well, Peter, you must know,'* replied 
the Squire 'Hhat many people from Vir- 
ginia settled in Ohio as well as in Tennes- 
see and Kentucky. It may be that the Cap- 
tain 's ancestors are of Virginia stock. ' ' 

^^Dat's it, sir; tobecert'in. Blood will 
show no marter whar you kyars it. ' ' 

The familiarity between the Squire and 
old Peter was, on the Squire's part, kind 
and considerate, and on Peter's part rever- 
ential and confiding. 

The wedding day came on the first 
Wednesday in May and passed happily. 
The Captain wore his full-dress uniform 
and looked splendid. Judith's dress was — 
by her own request — a simple white swiss 
muslin with no other ornamentation than a 
few fresh flowers. Miss Mary, Lucy, Silvia, 
and Miss Helena Singleton were the brides- 
maids. The Surgeon, Mr. William, Harold, 
and Henry — Judith's brother — ^were the 
groomsmen. 

The only dress-suit in evidence was worn 
by old Peter. It was of blue cloth with 
brass buttons ; in fact, the very coat he was 
wearing on the occasion of the disembarka- 
tion of his master and himself from the 
Daniel Boone. Old Peter was always very 
particular about his costume; besides the 
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long-tail blue, he wore yellow nankeen vest 
and trousers, and a m£9ed shirt bosom. 

**Er sets er heap er stow by dishur 
coat Marster gin ter me. Say he waar it 
at Gen'l Jackson's inauguration. Er keeps 
terbarker in de pockets ; dat 's how-cum de 
morths doan' pester if 
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"An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told." 

— Shakbspbabe. 

The division to which I belonged hastily 
broke camp near Malvern Hill at dusk the 
evening of August 11, 1862, and marching 
toward Richmond, passed through the city 
that night and halted next morning, about 
two miles north of it, where we rested all 
day, resuming our march at night-fall. 

Thus we continued marching by night 
and resting all day, until we got into 
Louisa County, where we pitched camp — 
the easiest possible thing to do, inasmuch 
as we had no tents nor other contrivance 
that imaginative people worry themselves 
about. At the command **Halt! Stack 
arms I Right face I Break ranks I ' ' we were 
**at home'' and the '* house furnished." 

The thing paramount in the Confederate 
soldier's mind was grub ; the thing of sec- 
ondary thought was his pipe ; the thing he 
was least concerned about, strange to tell, 
was the enemy. If the enemy would only 
tarry till ** Johnny" had had his hard taci 
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and his smoke, ** Johnny'^ would attend to 
his case zealously. 

Two of the boys and I got leave to go 
in search of some eggs, and stopped at the 
first house we came to, where an old woman 
was standing in the door, holding a basket 
from which she was throwing com to her 
fowls. When we asked her if she had any 
eggs to sell she spoke kindly to us, and in- 
vited us into her home, which was a log- 
cabin chinked with mud, the chimney to 
which (she called it **chimbly'') leaned out 
from the gable as if it was doing the gym- 
nastic trick of trying how far it could lean 
without tumbling. A shed behind the cabin 
was her * ' kitching, ' ^ and her spare room 
was up in the roof of her mansion, reached 
by a ladder; she called it her **garrit.'^ 

The old lady was pretty garrulous; she 
told us her name was Mrs Bruce, and that 
she was in her seventy-first year. 

*' Afore I was marri'd,'^ said she, **my 
name was Pricilly White, but when I mar- 
ri'd Lemuel Bruce I drapt my name en- 
tire, en' took up Lem's fer better er fer 
wus ; en' the wus come when Lem died ; but 
please God, the better's stuck by me ever 
sense. 

**Lem wuz a good man. When he wuz a 
leetle boy, his mother tole him he might 
drink cider if 'twam' hard, but he mus' 
nuwer tech no tipsyin' licker, 'cause the 
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good Book said 'twam' good fer kings nor 
princes; en' if 'twam' good fer sidi, 
'twam' good fer him. So he nuwer teched 
er drap in his life." 

The old lady was a widow and had been 
for forty years ; she had had only one child, 
a son, who, when he got to be thirty, mar- 
ried a girl of eighteen, and lived up in 
the * ' garrit ' ' with his wife. She bore him 
a boy. But it was a bad thing for Mrs. 
Bruce 's son's wife to give birth to the boy 
— the penalty was her death, and she was 
buried the following Sunday, two days af- 
ter the child's birth, in the pine thicket 
over yonder on the hill, and a pen built 
around the grave, **ter keep horgs from 
rooten','^ so the old woman told us. 

Old Mrs. Bruce 's son enlisted in our 
army very soon after the war broke out, 
and got killed in the battle of Gaines ' Mill, 
and, as the old lady said, ''went straight 
ter whar thur's ress' fer the weery en' the 
troubled cease ter mo 'ne, ' ' and left the lit- 
tle boy to the care of his old grandmother. 
The boy was only eleven when his father 
was killed ; but he was a man in spirit, and 
strong enough to handle the plow. ' ' Grand- 
ma," he said, ''you can do whatever else 
you like, but yer back can't stan' plowin'." 

And the old woman could do anything 
else and everything else; she could hoe 
corn with any field-hand, and with a 
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spade was as good as a grave-digger. She 
had a mule, a cow, five pigs, a lot of hens 
and roosters, turkeys and other fowls, in- 
cluding a flock of geese. 

*'I sets er heep er stowe by mer geese; 
they keeps me in feathers, you see," said 
the old woman. **The boy weren't much 
trouble. I raised him by hand, en' he 
growed night en' day, same as sparrer- 
grass. 

**Days pars away mighty quick when 
you hes er cow ter milk, en ' fowls ter look 
arfter, en' vittles ter cook, socks ter knit 
en' dam, en' Eobert's britches ter patch. 
When you's thet busy, night comes afore 
you knows it. Eobert wuz out in the field 
plowin' en' workin' all day 'cep' when he 
cum fer his dinner. Yer'd s'pose he was 
tired nights, but he weren't too tired ter 
walk er mile en' er harf, arfter supper, ter 
see Sarey. He'd stay out a 'most tell the 
roosters crowed, en' cum er tiptoein' en' 
creep up the larder to his bed in the garrit. 
I wuz glard when he marri'd Sarey, though 
she wuz mighty delekit, en' I wuz allers on- 
easy 'bout her. Well, she died, poor thing, 
en' lef ' the boy fer me ter bring up. How 
I tuk to thet boy I He could wuck afore he 
wuz two years old, en' arfter he wuz four 
he weren't no more trouble then nothin'. 
He wuz mighty handy ; he holp me bring in 
wood; he'd find hen nests when they'd lay 
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estray, en' fetch the aigs; en' he'd drive 
the fowls out'n the gardin. He makes my 
ole heart light ergin. Peers the sun shines 
all the time when the boy's aronnd. He 
sleeps up in the garrit now sense his father 
wuz kilt. Afore thet he use ter sleep with 
me en' keep my ole back warm, winter- 
time. 

^^ Well, when he wuz six he got ter mork- 
ing of burds en' fowls. He could crow well 
ez enny rooster, en' cackle better 'n er hen; 
ast fer sandy morkins (thrushes), red 
burds, en' the like, ef you'd er hum him 
you'd er thought 'twas er burd sho' 
'nough. Time er com plamtin' he went 
out one momin' en'morked crows so nachul 
thet his father put up er ole coat en' hat 
on er pole fer er skaar-crow, though thar 
weren't no crows about. 

^ ^ But what beat all wuz the way he could 
mork er partrich — ^ther' weren't no cock 
partrich could ekul him. I've seen him call 
up a covey inter our gardin in no time, en' 
he'd larf when he see'd um eatin' uv my 
peas. Bless the boy, he wouldn't let his 
father shoot ner trap burds nuther. 

* * One day Parson Brown cum along — ^he 
preaches at our church. Sez he, ^Mrs. 
Bruce, hez yer leetle gran 'son ever bin 
chrischen 'd ? ' * Nor, sir, ' sez I. * Well, ' sez 
he, *he orter be chrischen 'd. Bring him to 
meetin' next Sunday; I'm gwine ter hev er 
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chrischemn* en 1*11 chrischen him/ So me 
en' Eobert druvover ter church in thekaart 
next Sunday with the boy. While we wuz 
gwine, Eobert sez, ^Mother, what name 
shell we have him chrischen 'd terf Sez 
I, ^IVe been er studyin' 'bout it, en' er 
think Boh would be the nachulis name fer 
him; *'Bob White," arfter the partrich 
he's alius er morkin' uv; Bob is short fer 
Eobert, en' thet's yer name, en' my name 
wuz White afore I wuz marri'd, en' the two 
fits edzactly.' 'Well, Mother,' sez Eobert, 
Hhet's es nachul es fleas on er dorg, en' 
they ain' nuthin' nachuler then thet.' 

**So we had the boy chrischen 'd 'Bob 
White,' en' thet's his name now. He 
weren't but eight when his farther took 
him over ter the court-house in the kaart ; 
thar wuz gwine ter be some kinder show 
thar, en' er elefunt. Folks tole us 'twuz 
big ez er house, en' had tails both eends, 
hind en' afore, but I didn' b'leeve it tell 
Eobert en' mer boy hed been ther en' see 
the varmint ; en ' they sez he could eat with 
one uv his tails. Lors a mussy! how could 
he do itf Nex ter the elerfunt the boy sot 
most stowe by er fife ; he heem a man play- 
in' uv er fife, en' he nuwer res' tell his 
father took him ter er shop en ' bought him 
er fife. Lors a mussy I from the time he 
got home tell he drapt ter sleep, he wuz er 
blowin' uv thet fife. I wuz bleeged ter stick 
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wool in mer yeers ter keep fum gittin* deef . 
But er had to put up with it. 'kause the lit- 
tle deary wuz so proud un it. 

* * One day er tinker cum erlong, er mend- 
in' uv pans, sharp 'nin' uv sizzers, en' 
er dunno what he couldn' do. He heem 
mer little boy bio win' uv his fife in 
the kitching, en' he arskt me to call 
him in. When Bob cum in the tinker 
sez, 'Lemme your fife, my little man, 
en' I'll play yer er chune.' Well, the 
boy gin the tinker the fife glard ernuff, 
'ka 'se he couldn ' play er chune hisself , ony 
squeaked like er pig caught in er fence. 
You orter heem thet tinker play. I nuwer 
heerd sich music afore ; it started the tur- 
keys er gobblin', en' the guinea fowls er 
pot-rackin', jes' ez ef the day of jubelee hed 
come. You orter seen'd the boy's eyes; 
they look like chinkipins now, but then they 
growed big ez chestnuts. 

^'Eobert heem the tinker er fifin', en' 
cum in fum his wurk, en' he made the tink- 
er stay ter dinner ; arf ter dinner he put the 
mule in the shed en' hed thet tinker er 
fifin' all the evenin', en' arf ter supper, en' 
warn't sadisfied tell he made him stay all 
night, en' sleep with him up in the garrit. 
Well, thet tinker stayed three days with us, 
en' showed the boy how ter play chunes. 
Now I'm gwineter call me boy in en' mek'm 
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fife fer yer, while I cook er hoecake en' fry 
sum aigs fer yer. ' ' 

Bob White came quickly at the call of 
his grandmother, and astonished us by his 
wonderful skill. He not only played a num- 
ber of familiar airs, but he imitated the 
mocking-bird up to nature. We were de- 
lighted with the little fellow; he was so 
handsome and well-mannered. He was 
delicately built, had brown wavy hair, 
bright hazel eyes ; altogether an intelligent 
look. His fingers were long and thin, and 
he manipulated the vents of the fife with 
such graceful motions as made me feel that 
they were controlled by some divine influ- 
ence. After eating a hearty dinner with 
the kind old woman, we returned to camp 
early in the afternoon, where I blew the 
trumpet of fame loudly on behalf of the 
little fifer. My notes reached the ears of 
our Colonel, who was a very fine man and 
gallant officer. He sent me next morning 
to beg Mrs. Bruce to permit her little 
grandson to come to our camp and play for 
him. Mrs. Bruce readily consented, and 
the little boy came, and so charmed the 
Colonel that he rode over, and after very 
much persuasion and assurance of the safe- 
ty of the little boy, who he said would not 
be exposed to battle, elicited her reluctant 
consent to allow the boy to join our drum 
corps. We had five drummers and two 
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fifers, and the little fellow seemed highly 
pleased to make the third. I accompanied 
the Colonel and introduced him to Mrs. 
Brace. When we were taking leave of the 
old lady she said : 

^ * I heem ynz all gwine up inter the Val- 
ley. Ther's a heep er bees up ther in the 
Valley, en^ yer mustn't ferget what Scrip- 
tur' sez (Parson Brown read it ter me). 
Scriptur' sez 'tain't good ter eat too much 
hunny when yuz er fitein' fer glory, 'ka'se 
ef yer eat too much 'twill mek yer vomic. ' ' 

• 

We had fought the battle of Sharpsburg. 
Through the settling smoke the sun looked 
red and angry as it sunk behind the hiUs. 
The fire of musketry had ceased, but the 
reverberating hills repeated, one to an- 
other, the dreadful story of the day — ^loud- 
ly, then in whispers, faintly, and more 
faintly; then in sullen silence frowned 
upon the scene. 

An occasional random cannon shot 
screamed across the death-ridden field, as 
if sent by some vengeful spirit not yet sati- 
ated with blood. One of these shells burst, 
and a fragment shattered the little fifer 's 
leg as he was carrying a canteen of water 
to a wounded soldier. How sad, and sad- 
der still, at least some will say, a fragment 
of the same shell killed the wounded sol- 
dier. His clothes were blue, and the brass 
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buttons on his coat had eagles on them, 
showing him to be a Union soldier. 

I was helping the litter-bearers, and saw 
the little boy fall. Hastening to him, I 
tightly bound my handkerchief around his 
crushed leg above the knee, and we bore 
him to the surgeons who amputated the leg. 

Our army returned to Virginia and rest- 
ed awhile at Culpeper Court House, keep- 
ing a sharp eye on the Union army, which 
also kept a wary eye on us. As we marched 
by the town and turned off to the right for 
our camping-ground, we saw on the side of 
the road an old woman sitting on a big bun- 
dle of fodder in a tumbler cart, to which a 
mule was hitched. ^'Howdye, Aunty?" 
called one of our frivolous boys. ''How's 
Cindy?" asked another. ''Kin you lemme 
er fryin' pan, mother, ef I come over to- 
night ? ' ' hollered another. The old woman 
sat quietly, looking mighty sad; but the 
boys really did not mean any disrespect to 
her, it was just their little fun. 

Looking at the old woman, I recognized 
her as Mrs. Bruce, of Louisa, the little 
fifer's grandmother, and I stepped forward 
and spoke to her. She did not seem to 
know me, but when I refreshed her mem- 
ory, she put out her poor old wrinkled hand 
and said: 

"I^m glard to see you, sir. Ken you tell 
me whar I'll find the General?" 
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''What general?" I asked. ''There are 

a good many generals in our army. ' ' 

"Lor' bless me!" she exclaimed, "I 
thought they weren't but one Gen'rul. 
Ain't this Gen'rul Lee's army?" 

"Yes," I said, "this is General Lee's 
army. Do you wish to see him?" 

"Yes, I warnt to see Gen'rul Lee. I 
warnt to arsk him please ter lemme have 
mer poor leetle deary, my leetle Sunshine 
boy. The one you hearn er fifin' so, en' the 
Kurnal tuk fum me. I heern he's bin 
wowndid, en' er warnt Gen'rul Lee ter lem- 
me have him. Does yer know whar the 
Gen'rul is?" 

"No," I said, "but I will ask leave to 
go and hunt him up. Just wait a minute. ' ' 

' ' The good Lord bless yer, sir ! " 

I got leave to hunt up General Lee, and 
returning to Mrs. Bruce got in the cart 
with her and drove to the General's head- 
quarters, which were in the town. The Gen- 
eral seemed deeply affected by the old 
woman's talk, and said he'd have the boy 
hunted up right away, and she should have 
him. 

He handed her a chair with his own 
hands, and ordered the mule to be looked 
after. The aide whom he sent in search of 
the boy soon returned, and reported that 
he was in a house not far off, that had been 
converted into a hospital. The General 
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turned to me and asked what regiment I be- 
longed to, and when I had informed him, 
he directed his adjutant to write, ordering 
that I be detailed for hospital duty. He 
then said, **I wish you to see that Mrs. 
Bruce is made as comfortable as possible. 
Take her to the hospital ; and I would like 
to know how her boy is getting on, and 
whether it would be safe to move him to 
his home. Ask the surgeon in charge and 
let me hear as soon as possible.*' 

When the old woman approached the cot 
on which the little fif er lay, he smiled and 
put out his thin hand, which she seized in 
both of hers and kissed, at the same time, 
with some difficulty, kneeling, to bring her 
face down nearer to her precious boy. He 
did not speak, nor did she, audibly. She 
mumbled something that I could not hear 
distinctly, but I heard the name of the 
Lord. With her apron she wiped the little 
hand she had wetted with her tears; then 
still holding it in her left hand she stroked 
it with her other hand, and said tenderly, 
^'Uv got the kaart out doors. Ain't you 
heern old Beriah bray? He's waitin' fer 
you, ter take yer home. Mr. Brown's 
bought er new fife fer yer buthday giff'. 
Hez yer f ergot yer buthday? It's writ 
down in our Bible. Mr. Brown writ it with 
er goose quill next Munday arfter he 
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chrischen'd you. You are twelve now, en 
mos' er man.'' 

The little fifer smiled faintly, but made 
no reply to these loving words. Dark rings 
around his eyes alarmed me, and I sought 
the surgeon, delivering General Lee's mes- 
sage, and asking him what I should tell the 
General. He replied, * * The boy cannot live 
through the night. Gangrene has set in. 
Tell the General what I say." This I im- 
mediately did, and the General was much 
concerned, saying in reply, **Go back, my 
man, and do whatever you can for Mrs. 
Bruce and her boy. ' ' 

It was some time after nine o'clock when 
I got back to the hospital. I had to go out 
to camp to borrow some smoking-tobacco, 
for I had none, and when I entered the 
room in which the little fifer lay I found the 
old woman sitting in a chair beside the cot, 
holding his hand and apparently dozing. 
The little fifer lay quite still, holding his 
fife in his hand, and seemed to be asleep. 
I went down to the hospital kitchen in the 
basement to get some coffee, where I was 
delayed for some time, and when I returned 
I brought a cup of coffee, thinking it would 
refresh the old woman, but as she did not 
respond when I spoke gently to her, I 
thought I would not disturb her ; she looked 
feeble and tired. I went down-stairs and 
out into the street to smoke. 
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Lighting my pipe, I walked around the 
corner to see how the mule was getting on. 
He was unhitched and quietly munching his 
fodder from the tail of the cart, and seemed 
satisfied. I walked about, now and then 
stopping to listen for any sound that might 
proceed from the hospital room up-stairs. 
I smoked two pipes of tobacco, and then 
went up-stairs again, where I found every- 
thing quiet as before. Mrs. Brace's head 
had sunk upon the cot. I thought I heard 
her snoring. The nurses were asleep in 
their chairs, or on 4;he floor. It was mid- 
night. 

I wouldn 't sit down, fearing I might fall 
asleep, for I had been afoot since daylight, 
so I went down-stairs again and took an- 
other smoke. Let who will abuse tobacco, 
I thank God for it. It was the soldier's 
solace. I don't include cigarettes, they 
have sprung into fashion since the war, to 
bring discredit on the comforting old weed. 

I went aroimd and took another look at 
old Beriah, the mule; he was lying down, 
which pleased me much, because I knew 
that it was almost daybreak. Presently I 
heard a rooster crow. I had supposed that 
there wasn't a fowl in all of Culpeper 
County; I was glad to hear that rooster 
crow. After a while the artillery bugles in 
their camp sounded reveille, and the day 
dawned. Then I went up-stairs again. 
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Old Mrs. Bruce and the boy had not 
changed their positions. The fife had 
slipped from the boy 's hand and lay on the 
floor. I picked it up and gently placed it 
under his pillow. He was very quiet — in 
fact, the little fifer was dead, and so was 
old Mrs. Bruce. 



THE OLD GENERAL 

Small, keen, steel-gray eyes, a little on 
the goggle order, due perhaps to the 
Tripto-meandrian* pursuit of sowing wild 
oats while he was a cadet at West Point, 
and harvesting them on the Rio Grande 
at the time his uncle, your uncle, and 
my uncle and everybody's uncle — our 
** Uncle Sam" — ^was engaged in the lauda- 
ble enterprise of trimming the Mexican's 
hair,t which was so long that it spread out 
all over everywhere, and was full of briers 
and dust — even gold-dust, — and I don't 
know what, so that he couldn't comb it, and 
our ** Uncle Sam" just clipped it off to 
make the Mexican more comfortable. 

The clippings were divided in lots and 
labeled. One marked ^*New Mexico," an- 
other ^^Oalifornia," another ** Arizona," 
'* Nevada," **Utah," etc.— the whole lot of 
waste spread out being equal to the entire 
area of the thirteen original States, of 
which our ** Uncle Sam" was grand patri- 
arch a nd boss. But of course it gave the 

•Trtp/o lemo»— Nursling of Ceres, who taught him the secrets 
of Affrioulture Meandrian— Winding ; full of turns, 
t War with Mexico, 1846. 
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Mexican less weight to caxry, even if he 
was so ungrateful as to call the matter 
^ ^ stealing. ^ ' The idea ! as if ^ * Uncle Sam ' ' 
would steal! No, indeed, he takes things 
when he wants them, but taking isn't steal- 
ing. Nota Bena: ''Take," to receive; 
''steal," to take things unlawfully; "un- 
lawful," not lawful; "lawful," according 
to law; "law," a decree; "decree," to fix 
or appoint. There you are! Didn't our 
"Uncle Sam" fix the Mexican, and appoint 
men to cut off his hair ? Why, it is simply 
nonsense to call our "Uncle Sam" a thief I 
Look at him chewing gum and whittling a 
stick, isn't he the picture of honesty, be- 
nignity, and everything that is good? And 
didn 't he give the Mexican a tip after going 
to all the trouble of trimmng him? 

Well, the old General had bushy brows 
over those small keen eyes of his, which 
gave him what the boys called a savagerous 
look. He was of medium height, well 
shaped, and wore full whiskers, which were 
gray, of course. 

He carried a cane, but he carried it on 
his shoulder, at right shoulder, shift arms 
— he was a born soldier ! He ought to have 
carried it in the ordinary way, because he 
was carrying, and had been carrying, a 
Minie ball in the calf of his leg ever since 
the 3d of July, 1863 ; being at that time on 
a gunning excursion with a parcel of fine 
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fellows in the State of Pennsylvania, near 
a place called Gettysburg — and got shot 
there for trespassing. 

He limped a little, did the General, be- 
cause of the presence of that ball in his 
leg; not from any other cause, for he 
wouldn't be sixty-seven till the 3d of next 
November. 

The General having gone to West Point 
at eighteen, and into the army as a lieuten- 
ant at twenty-two, served in the war with 
Mexico, and after that on the Plains till 
1858, when he was ordered back to Fort 
McHenrv, and while there was ordered 
with his company to Harper's Ferry to 
catch old John Brown, whose body lies 
mouldering in the ground — ^glory hallelu- 
jah! — and he could tell you all about the 
whole affair. 

When the war broke out between the 
North and South, the General was a cap- 
tain in the United States Army. Of course 
he resigned and came South, and was im- 
mediately commissioned colonel in the Pro- 
visional Army of Virginia, and after good 
service was promoted to be a brigadier in 
the Army of the Confederate States. 

When the war ended the General was in 
one sense like Othello, when he thought the 
chaste Desdemona untrue — ^*his occupation 
was gone." 

The General knew algebra, geometry, 
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trigonometry, Latin, French, etc.; could 
construct lines of circumvallation on paper ; 
build bridges in the air, as admirable as the 
bridge Caesar built at Bonn over the Rhine. 
Could, and did, with his brigade charge a 
battery and take it; and wasn't afraid of 
the devil and all his imps. 

But the General knew nothing about civil 
law, nothing about materia medica except 
how to mix a toddy ; nothing about surgery 
except how to carve a saddle of mutton or 
a turkey. At such accomplishments he was, 
as became a Virginia gentleman, an expert ! 
Why, he couldn't even preach a sermon! 
And as to merchandising— ^ ^ trading, traf- 
ficking ' M ^ * Damn it 1 stand behind a coun- 
ter and sell pins ! I 'd starve first ! Why, 
sir, as between shopkeeping and a dose of 
strychnine — give me the drink!" 

The General had a brother, a lawyer, and 
a nobleman indeed. He called him 
** Squire," so did everybody. The Squire 
had held high oflSce in the Confederate 
States judiciary, and had managed to hold 
his own through all the trouble. When the 
war was ended, the Squire wrote to his 
brother thus : * * Come here immediately. I 
have more bread than I can eat; more to- 
bacco than I can smoke; whiskey enough 
for both, and a room in my house for you, 
and I can never be happy without you. 
Come at once, my dear Gideon, and while 
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I live you shall never want the comforts 
ofUfe/' 

So the General came to live with his 
brother the * * Squire, * ' and continued to live 
with him ever afterward. 

The General could tell more anecdotes 
than would fill a book ; but with all respect 
to him, for he was a whole-souled and 
most agreeable gentleman, he reminded me 
of a clock I once had — ^it got out of order 
some way, and when I wound it up and set 
it going it rattled away and never stopped 
until it ran down. So, when you started the 
General a-talking about army life, you'd 
have to mix your toddy, light your pipe, 
take an easy-chair and prepare to listen; 
you'd have to be a good listener, for the 
General had a way of blending one anecdote 
with another that was quite artistic. He 
made no detours, no long pauses, he kept 
on as a stream flows smoothly to the sea. 

Any monotonous sound superinduces 
sleep, but the General was so awfully sensi- 
tive that you feared to wink lest he might 
think you were not interested. So you 
would have to be careful, and make a plan 
beforehand, when he was coming. Tell the 
servant to come and knock; say somebody 
was at the back door, who wished to see 
you a minute. In this way you could make 
a break in the General's talk, and if you 
were enterprising you could bring his visit 
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to a pleasant close without his suspecting 
your stratagem. 

But though the General was open as day, 
and as high-strung as an Indian game-cock, 
there was one thing about him that I held 
as entirely inconsistent with his intelli- 
gence — ^he believed in ghosts. 

One night about the middle of July, 1873, 
I sat in the Squire's library with the Gen- 
eral. The Squire, who was a pretty old 
man, in feeble health, had had a slight par- 
alytic stroke. We were sitting up with him 
— ^not in his chamber, because the doctor 
said he must be kept perfectly quiet and 
allowed to sleep as much as possible. So 
he was asleep up-stairs in his chamber. His 
wife slept in the same room, and a trusty 
servant watched just outside the door. But 
we were anxious about him, so we sat in the 
library, where we could talk and smoke, 
and take our drams without disturbing 
him, and could cat-nap and thus get some 
rest. 

I couldn't prevail on the General to go 
to bed. 

* * Damn it, sir ! if you are sleepy, there 's 
my bed and room at your service; as for 
me, I shall hold the fort till I am driven 
out, but I'll never surrender. Let's mend 
our holt. ' ' 

All this he said in a pleasant way, and 
we proceeded to renew the assurances of 
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friendship. With all the GeneraPs big talk, 
I heard him snore as he lolled in a great 
arm-chair — ^he had tired himself out telling 
anecdotes. 

In order to keep myself awake, I took a 
book from one of the shelves; it was Dr. 
Syntax's ** Three Tours.'' Who could sleep 
over Dr. Syntax f 

By and by, it must have been something 
after midnight, — there was no clock in the 
room, and my watch had stopped, — ^the 
General stood up and looked around, but 
said nothing ; he turned, walked out of the 
library into the hall, and out on the lawn. 

There was a full moon, and the night was 
as clear as a bell. He passed the open win- 
dow and walked toward the cemetery (the 
Confederate cemetery adjoined the Squire's 
property). I looked out the window at 
him, thiiJiing it strange that he would get 
up and walk off without speaking. I won- 
dered if he were walking in his sleep. Any- 
way, I thought I'd watch him, as there 
could be no offense in doing so, and as he 
was an old man I feared he might stumble 
against a tree and hurt himself; but he 
walked steadily, and opening the cemetery 
gate, entered, and continued on until he 
reached the first row of headstones. They 
were white marble and shone out brightly 
in the moonlight. He stopped there, and 
raising his right hand to his brow, lowered 
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it, paused a moment, and then walked to the 
end of the first row of stones, carrying him- 
self perfectly erect. Turning to the right 
of the first line of stones he walked down 
behind them, looking at the stones as an in- 
specting oflScer would scrutinize a line of 
men. I kept back in the shadow of the 
trees, watching him, fearing all the time 
that he would stumble over the stones and 
hurt himself, for I was now sure that he 
was a somnambulist. 

When he had gone the rounds of the sec- 
tion divided by the main avenues, he 
touched his forehead again with his right 
hand and walked away to the house. I fol- 
lowed silently; and when I entered the 
house he had resumed his seat and was 
gently sleeping, I am sure, because he did 
not stir when I came in the room. I sat 
down, watching him closely ; after about ten 
minutes had elapsed he stretched and 
yawned, evidently waking. Presently he 
said: 

** Damned if I don't believe there's a 
dearth upon all the earth and that it will 
dry up soon and become like the moon. 
Proctor said that would be the upshot of 
the whole matter some day. Well, before 
things come to that pitch I mean to take one 
more drink ; will you join me T ' 

Thus speaking, he got up, and we both 
proceeded to imbibe. Standing; sipping our 
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toddy after the first hearty dash at it, he 
asked : 

** Miles, do you believe in ghosts?" 
* ^ No, ' ' I replied, ' ' of course I do not. ' ' 
^^Well," said he, ^^I do; there's the dif- 
ference. Let me tell you something ; I took 
seventeen hundred men against the Em- 
mitsburg pike on the memorable 3d of July, 
1863 ; as fine a lot of fellows as ever pulled 
trigger. I brought only eight hundred and 
ninety-one back with me, for I found in- 
stead of charging batteries, heavily sup- 
ported by infantry, I was charging hell. 
Did I say I brought eight hundred and 
ninety-one back with me ? I ought to have 
said they brought me back, God bless them ! 
for I couldn't walk; the damned Yankees 
had plugged me in the leg. I was gently 
placed on a litter and brought off by some 
of those dear fellows, under such a fire as 
rains down from Vesuvius when she is 
belching red-hot stones. 

**Now, do you know, I see those brave 
fellows again sometimes ? Yes, I saw them 
this very night, while you snored over there 
like a porpoise. I heard the 4ong roll' 
sound in their camp; and going out, the 
brigade stood in column of regiments closed 
en masse. They came to 'present' when 
they saw me, but I heard no commands, nor 
any other sound; they were there, though. 
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and no mistake, just as they stood the 
morning of that July day. 

*^ Every man had his coat off — ^I knew 
what that meant ; every one intended to get 
a new coat from the fellows over there who 
wouldn't need coats after the tussle. You 
look incredulous! Danm it, sir! shall a 
man not believe his own eyes f There was 
only one thing that puzzled me, I couldn't 
make it out. My orderly stood holding a 
white horse; it was the same size and shape 
of my horse, but it was white; my horse 
was a bay. I never mounted a white horse 
in my life ! I asked the man where my horse 
was, but he stood as dumb as an oyster, 
holding the white horse.' ^ 

The thirteenth day of December, 1873, — 
the eleventh anniversary of the great battle 
of Fredericksburg, — ^was clear but cold. 

The Squire had invited six of us, the 
most intimate friends of the old General, 
to muster at his home at four o 'clock in the 
afternoon of that day. 

There was a smell of roses in the hall as 
we entered, where several ladies clad in 
black stood to receive us. One of them pre- 
sented each of us with a pair of white Ber- 
lin gloves. 

The old General was in the library. 

.We were presently ushered in to see him ; 
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he was dressed in the full unif orm of a Con- 
federate brigadier and was asleep. 

After a little while we took a walk with 
the old General, in the Confederate ceme- 
tery, where we left him with his brigade. 

He had given up telling anecdotes. 



THE LIGHT IN THE MOUNTAIN 

On the 29tli of November, 1884, the six- 
ty-fifth anniversary of my birth, my wife, 
our two sons and their wives, our daughter 
and her husband, all happily married, and 
well settled in life, were assembled at my 
home to celebrate the day. 

A most considerate epicurean friend had 
sent me from his upland home a saddle 
of mutton, of that exquisite flavor — ^the 
distillations of the buds of the maple, sassa- 
fras, and sweet gum that fringe the moun- 
tain-side — which is recognizable only by 
the elect. Cooked to a turn in a Dutch oven 
before a hickory fire, it was a dish might 
please the gods. We had all sacrificed to it 
heartily, and in blissful memory now 
sipped our old Madeira — twice had it 
crossed the sea and then laid long, like a 
good saint in a crypt, awaiting the better 
day. 

As thus we sipped our wine and chatted 
merrily one of our dear ones said, * ^ Father, 
we think you have delved long enough. I 
propose that you give up the practice of 
your profession and take things easily the 

71 
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rest of your life.** I being regarded in- 
eligible as a voter, the vote was declared 
unaniaious and I promised to consider the 
matter seriously. 

It required several months to arrange 
my affairs so that I could retire. By the 
following autumn I had consummated my 
endeavors and was able to gratify my fam- 
ily. My wife suggested a visit to my val- 
ued long-time friend whose generous birth- 
day gift, happily associated with the old 
Madeira, had inspired the thought creating 
the wish that ended my occupation. 

Desiring that my departure should be 
as undemonstrative as possible, so not to 
attract the neighbors and passers-by, at my 
request my children all came the night be- 
fore to bid me good-by. 

I took leave of my wife in the breakfast- 
room and at 6.40 walked out and mounted 
my horse, glancing at the thermometer 
hanging on the door jamb and noticing that 
it marked 55 degrees. The sun was just 
rising, the sky was cloudless, the air, as in- 
dicated by the thermometer, just right for 
a ride into the country. My horse was a 
large, strong roan, nine years old. He was 
an ambler, and fleet walker, and at the 
last gait could take me six miles an hour 
as smoothly as I could ride in my com- 
fortable gig; and when I was in a hurry 
he could amble ten miles in the same length 
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of time, and keep it up with very little urg- 
ing. 

I never felt better in my life than when 
I got clear of the town and began to in- 
hale the exhilarating country air, sweet 
with the odor of pine and cedar trees, and 
musical with the cawing of high-flying 
crows, who voraciously sought what they 
might devour. Don't laugh when I say 
* * musical crows, ' ' until you have first heard 
the discordant harsh and ear-distracting 
cries of the umbrella mender, the hominy 
man, the banana vender, the steam whis- 
tles, and thousand other noises of the 
peace-disturbing traffickers in a busy city, 

"Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air." 

Now walking, now ambling, then again 
walking, old Galen measured the miles, 
stopping once at a clear, swift stream, 
where I dismounted and joined him in a 
drink. He did not join me, because in the 
cup of my pocket flask I poured an ounce 
of ''Old Baumgarten" which would have 
strangled him. 

Beautiful day ! happy me ! It was the 6th 
of November, 1885. Taking a retrospec- 
tive view: forty years of anxiety, amidst 
scenes of suffering, sometimes of despair; 
now facilitating the advent of a new man, 
again struggling to retard the recession of 
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an old one, who, having transcended his 
allotted time, would yet lengthen out his 
days groping in the dark. 

"There heard we him with broke an' hollow plaint 
Rue with himself his end approaching fast, 
That in such withered plight and wretched pain. 
As Eld, accompanied with her loathsome train. 
Had brought on him, all were it woe and grief 
He might awhile linger forth his life." 



'*Whoa, Galen! Stop, my good fellow, 
and let 's get a bait, if we may. Here, pups ! 
here, doggy! don't bite us, old fellow, we 
are friends, ' ' — this to a mongrel — ^part cur, 
part hound, with a tincture of fice — ^who 
came crawling from behind the house, bark- 
ing; not a threatening bark, rather the 
husky cough of the aged, suggestive of 
hoarhound, flea-bane, and catnip. 

* ' Howdy do, sir ! could you accommodate 
me with a bait for my horse?" * 

''Yes, and fer yerself too, ef our vittles 
is good 'nough fer yer." Thus spoke the 
kindly old man of the house, who had been 
brought to the door by the signal of his 
wary sentinel. 

''Git down, sir, en' walk in; me en' my 
old woman is jest er eatin' en' you are 
welcome to shar' whut we's got. I'll look 
after your horse — en' er fine one 'tis; he 
shall have top fodder en ole com, with 
some to spar'. Walk in, thar's my ole 



woman. ' ' 
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And there she was, standing in the door, 
bowing and trying to smile. Poor old 
ereeter ! she might have been good looking 
fifty years before, but that's a mighty long 
time. The prettiest flower will fade when 
the season is past, leaving but the shriveled 
stalk; and this old woman having passed 
her green old age had fallen into the sere 
and yellow leaf of her seventy-third au- 
tumn. 

''Come in, sir; ther's emuther turn uv 
hoecakes jest er cookin'." 

Entering the room I found their dinner 
spread, consisting of baked chine and tur- 
nips, a dish of hominy and one of stewed 
dried apples. The old man now came in, 
and when his wife had set the hoecakes on 
the table, brought a pat of butter and a 
pitcher of milk, we all sat down. 

I don't believe I ever relished a dinner 
more. Having traveled twenty miles my 
appetite was sharp and digestion good. Af- 
ter our meal I asked permission to light my 
pipe, if the smell would not be disagree- 
able. 

''Be'n smokin' fifty years, sir,'' the old 
man spoke up, ''en' mer old woman smokes 
too ; here, try some of my terbarker . ' ' 

"Well, I'll try yours if you and your 
wife will try mine; it's very choice." 

"That's fa'r," he said. 

So we went out on the porch and fired up. 
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The old woman remained to clear away the 
table, but came presently with her pipe, 
which I filled, and lighting a match offered 
it to her. She declined, said she'd *4ight 
it from er chunk outen the kitchen fire; 
a pipe smokes sweeter when lighted that 
erway. * ' 

**How far is it to the next house!'* I 
asked my host. 

*'By the pike 'tis jes' three mile from 
the fork yonder; ef yer stand up yer can 
see," pointing, **jes' whar the big dead 
pine stands. That wuz er fine tree once, 
but it begin to go back en' now it's dead; 
what kilt it the Lord only knows. F'lmi 
the fork to the bridge ain' quite half er 
mile, en' on to Boler's is leetle mo'n six 
mile. When the stages run Boler's wuz er 
stoppin' place, whar they changed bosses, 
en' the travelers eat. Boler's father kep' 
it, en' gove ev'ybody the wurth of the'r 
money too — ^no better eatin' no whar fer 
man er beast. Old man Boler had heaps 
uv money en' give ev'y mortal cent to the 
war. 'Twas all his son en' ev'ybody could 
do to keep him outen the war. He wuz 
eighty-one en' coulden' er stood it. His 
two grandsons — Jeemes's boys — went in, 
en' both wuz kilt. Jeemes didn' want the 
youngist to go, he wam't but seventeen; 
but mought jes' es well tried to stop the 
ruwer runnin'. The mount'in yonder 
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couldn't stop that; it curled around the 
mountain en' went on its way er jumpin' — 
so did leetle Jeemy. Old man Boler's been 
dead twenty year, en' Jeemes he's been liv- 
in' thar ever sense ; he en' his wife en' Miss 
Molly — ^his wife's sister. Good er man es 
is on top side uv the yearth. You'll hev to 
stop en' see him, but you'll hev er hard 
time to git erway, 'ka'se he's so horspiti- 
pie; he'll be glad to see yer. The bridge 
ain' safe to cross, nuwer been repa'red 
sense the stages stopped. 

''The railroads carry all the people ter 
the Springs now, so the pike ain' much 
used. 'Twixt the war en' the railroad these 
parts is gone back ; mos ' all the folks that 
weren 't kilt out in the war hes followed the 
railroad. Eeckon yer 'd better tek the fork, 
leetle over two mile f arder ; but it 's er good 
road en' no bridges. Yer ken mek Boler's 
by the mount 'in road easy befo' sundown 
ef you start three hours f 'um now. The 
road crosses the river t'other side the 
mount 'in, en' the ford's narrow en' shar- 
low. 

''Boler nuwer goes to town, won't sell 
nor buy nothin ' ; says he b 'leeve the shop- 
keepers brung on the war, en' he doan' 
wanter keep um erlive — ^won't even buy 
coffee, uses parched wheat instid ; says 'tis 
better en' mo' wholesomer then stow cof- 
fee. Miss Molly cums here jes' arter hog- 
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killin^ time, en* ergin in spring, en* gits 
me to go with her to town to sell her pork 
en ' her lambs. She puts the money in bank 
'cept whut she pays fur er pa'r shoes fur 
Mrs. Boler en' pa'r fur herself. Boler meks 
his own shoes, en' good uns they is. Miss 
Molly says Boler ain' goin' ter live always 
en' she's savin up money 'g'inst death." 

After a long and agreeable talk with 
these guileless old people, I left them at 
half -past three. Turning into the fork road 
at the dead pine, I saw Mr. Harper's son's 
cabin standing on a little slope, half way 
between the road and the river. I gave old 
Galen the choice of his gaits, as I was in 
no hurry; he walked briskly along the 
smooth way, which showed few * signs of 
travel on it. As we had to slow up in go- 
ing over hills it was a little after five when 
we reached the ford, where Galen drank 
heartily of the clear water. The sun was 
just setting, so I urged my friend to mend 
his pace, that we might not be overtaken 
by night. As we turned to the right into 
the pike, I saw Mr. Boler 's home half a 
mile away on the left (east side) of the 
pike, resting on a gentle slope whose in- 
clination was upward toward the wood, two 
or three hundred yards back. The house 
stood fifty feet from the road and was a 
large two-storied building, on a half base- 
ment of stone, roof high pitched, pierced 
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with dormer windows. A porch extended 
along the front, reached by a broad flight 
of steps. There were spacious stables and 
many smaller buildings, on the north side 
of the tavern, at a short distance from it, 
which probably were used when the stages 
ran. 

When we arrived before the house Mr. 
Boler came down the steps to receive me; 
I recognized him by Mr. Harper's descrip- 
tion. He was very cordial. 

''Get down and walk in, I'll look after 
your horse," he said, shaking hands with 
me. He was a tall, wiry man, clean shaven, 
grizzled hair, face deeply marked by the 
hand of time, but of a healthy complexion, 
agreeably brightened by that unfading 
light from the ethereal spark that lives and 
glows only in a beneficent heart. 

* ' I '11 water your horse and stable him, ' ' 
he said. 

''Don't trouble yourself, Mr. Boler," 
said I; "he drank at the ford." 

"No trouble to offer him water, and it 
looks better. I can't make him drink." He 
said this with a sparkling smile. 

I sat in the porch until Mr. Boler re- 
turned. He first curried my horse, then 
rubbed him down. I could see him doing 
this from the porch. After stabling him, 
he joined me, apologizing for not coming 
sooner. 
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* * Now, sir, there is a basin and a bucket 
of fresh water ; I '11 bring you a clean towel, 
so if you feel disposed you can wash the 
road dust from your face and hands and by 
that time supper will be ready. * ' 

Thanking him, I took oflf my coat and 
proceeded to act upon his suggestion, and 
was greatly refreshed thereby. 

* ' There 's the supper bell ! " he exclaimed, 
as I heard its inviting tinkle. ''Walk in. 
This is my wife, Dr. MacPherson, and this 
is Miss Molly, her sister. ' ' Both were spare 
old ladies, staid, tidy and timorous, though 
both had crossed the three score mark and 
were nearing the next halfway station. 
Miss Molly was a little mincing, as became 
her maidenhood. 

We had batter-bread, biscuits, ham and 
scrambled eggs, and wheat coffee, all hot ; 
plenty of good sweet milk, butter-milk, and 
butter. I drank a cup of Mr. Boler's wheat 
coffee in compliment to him, but quickly 
fell back to the more tenable pant d'appui 
of sweet and butter-milk, in which I had the 
hearty support of the ladies. Having fin- 
ished our supper, Mr. Boler asked me to 
take a seat by the fire; the weather was 
not cold yet fire was agreeable. I asked 
permission to light my pipe. 

' ' Do so, Doctor ; we all like the smell of 
tobacco from a pipe, though I do not 
smoke ; wish I did. I chew tobacco, but was 
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made sick on my first attempt at smoMng 
and have never made a second trial.* ^ 

I lit my pipe and smoked, talking to Mr. 
Boler while the ladies cleared away the 
table. 

* * How came you to take the fork road in- 
stead of the piker' asked Mr. Boler. 

* * Mr. Harper advised me to do so, ' ' I re- 
plied; *'he said the bridge was not safe.'' 

^ ' Ha, ha ! ' ' laughed Mr. Boler. ' ^ I '11 tell 
you something will make you laugh, but 
Pm afeered you'll cry before I get 
through. ' ' 

**Go ahead, Mr. Boler; I'll take the 
risk. ' ' 

**Well, to begin with, Madison Harper 
believes in ghosts. Says he's seen a lady 
all in white standing on the bridge, one 
night on his, way from here to his house. 
He turned back and drove all round by the 
Fork road; didn't get home till after mid- 
night. Says as he got to the big pine, whar 
the fork turns oflf from the pike, he heem 
er piercin' shriek come from toward the 
bridge and knew 'twas the lady's voice, 
'cause he had heard it before ; and the next 
day the pine tree looked as if lightnin' had 
struck it. And now I'll tell you the sorry 
part. About five years before the war 
opened — Miss Molly can tell you the very 
day " 

*^ First Wednesday in May, 1857," she 
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ejaculated (she was a regular old chroni- 
cler) . 

**We was just gettin* breakfast ready 
for the stage travelers — 'twas time the 
stages from Eichmond were in, sometimes 
they were late — ^when up drove a buggy 
with a lady and gentleman in it. I was on 
the porch looking for the stages. I ran 
down and held the horse while the gentle- 
man helped the lady out. She looked up the 
road sorter anxious, as if she was expect- 
ing somebody. I started to take the horse 
out of the buggy, when the young man said, 
*You needn't unharness him, we are going 
on as soon as we have breakfast. How long 
before we can get a cup of coflfee ? ' * Eight 
away, ' said I. * Just walk up into the dining- 
room, breakfast is ready now. ' I followed 
them and hurried things, so that in two 
minutes we had batter-cakes, ham and 
scrambled eggs, a venison steak, and coffee. 
But the young lady didn't eat a thing, she 
only sipped a little coffee. The young man 
asked questions about roads and the stages, 
and how far to this place and that. The 
stages were might 'ly behind time, and the 
reason why, as we afterward learned, was 
that the river bein' full, they had taken the 
Fork. Soon as my wife and Miss Molly 
had dried the young lady's frock and made 
her a little more comfortable (the couple 
had traveled all night through the rain), 
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they started. I had fed the horse and 
rubbed down his legs whilst the gentleman 
and lady was in the house ; he was mighty 
muddy. They drove off. When they had 
got 'bout midway on the bridge, there came 
a buck — ^he was almost spent — followed 
close by a pack of hounds and two men on 
horses whoopin' and hoUerin'. 'Twas 
enough to scare the Devil himself, if you '11 
excuse me. The buggy horse — a town 
horse hired in Gainsborough — ^just whirled 
around to the right and went over the side 
of the bridge, tearing away the railing and 
takin' the buggy along with him. The 
young lady was caught under the buggy 
and drowned. The young huntsmen were 
dazed, and not knowing what else to do, 
galloped up and told us. Me and my father 
and most all the stage passengers and 
stage drivers too (the stages had arrived 
a little while before) hurried down to the 
bridge. We saw the buggy; it had been 
caught in a sycamore that was bending 
over the water about thirty yards below 
the bridge. We hauled it out until we saw 
the young lady; when we got her out we 
left the buggy and drowned horse. It ain't 
for ign'ant folks to say, we sees nothin' but 
what God Almighty makes and puts before 
us, but when I saw that young lady lyin' 
there dead, and white as snow, I cried like 
a baby; I couldn't help it. Some of her 
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friends came down next day and took her 
away. The young man^s body was never 
found; muster got caught in a snag and 
held down. They were a run-away couple, 
and their friends didn^t want to talk 
about it. ' ' 

**I was in Gainsborough once/* I said; 
** arrived there a morning in August, hav- 
ing traveled on top of the stage all night. 
I was young then. When we were nearing 
the place I remarked to the driver, by 
whom I was sitting, that a little liquor 
would be very comforting; we were chilly 
and damp from the night dews. The driver 
said, ''We'll be at the tavern in half an 
hour, where you can get a drink. The lady 
who keeps the tavern where we breakfast 
has some of the finest old peach brandy in 
this country. She does not sell it, but she'll 
gladly give you a drink at my request.' 
The driver cracked his whip over the 
horses and they started into what the mili- 
tary people call a 'trot out,' bringing us 
to the tavern ten minutes before schedule 
time. The driver spoke to the hostess, and 
she invited me into the pantry, where, on 
a shelf, was a bottle of old peach and a jar 
of strained honey. 'Peach and Honey' 
mint juleps! Though not emblazoned on 
the escutcheon of every Virginian of the 
olden tiDie, where it was found it was the 
symbol of good cheer and geniality, in 
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those days before the taint of commercial- 
ism had infected the land. * ' 

''Well/' put in Mr. Boler, '*we used to 
have as good peach as could be found be- 
fore the war. My father made a barrel 
(twenty or thirty gallons) every year, 
when there was a good crop of peaches. 
We had it from one to fifteen years old. 
He did not sell liquor, but whenever a trav- 
eler asked for it he 'd get it, if he was over 
forty years of age; my father said no 
younger man ought to drink old peach, it 
was dangerous to youth. I '11 tell you why 
we have none now. A few years before my 
father died three stages drove up a bright 
day in July ; there were twenty-seven pas- 
sengers in them. Amongst the company 
was a judge and his two grown daughters, 
mighty nice, dignified people. There was a 
doctor along with two of his friends who 
had come in one of the stages, but not with 
the judge 's family. The first thing the doc- 
tor asked on coming into the house was 
whether we had anything to drink. He was 
forty-five, so my father set out a bottle 
of peach (not of the oldest, however) and 
a dish of strained honey. He saw that the 
doctor had already been drinking. The 
three men nearly emptied the bottle ; I no- 
ticed this when I came into the room. The 
doctor took a seat opposite the judge, his 
two friends sat on either side of him. One 
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of the lady acquaintances of the judge ^s 
daughters, noticing that they ate nothing, 
only sipped a little tea, said to them, ^You 
seem to have no appetite.' The young 
ladies smiled but made no reply. The doc- 
tor in rather a rude voice said, *If the 
ladies will try some of Mr. Boler's peach 
and honey they will find appetites.' The 
old judge put down his knife and fork, and 
looking angrily at the doctor retorted, *If 
we need medical advice we will consult a 
physician who is at least a gentleman and 
sober.' The doctor was very much taken 
down; his two friends chuckled, and jeered 
him; but he seemed dumbfounded. The 
judge 's daughters left the table immediate- 
ly. The judge remained and finished his 
breakfast, casting many indignant and de- 
fiant glances at the doctor. After a little 
while the bell sounded starting time, so 
everybody left the table and hastened to 
their respective seats in the stages. Next 
week news was brought that the doctor had 
challenged the judge to fight a duel, 
the challenge was accepted, and the judge 
killed the doctor — first fire. My father 
was so troubled about the affair that after 
breakfast he called me to help him, and we 
rolled the barrels of peach brandy out of 
the cellar, and with an axe he stove in 
their heads and let the brandy run out into 
the gutter, then he went up to the still- 
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house, back yonder'' — ^pointing to the 
woods — '^and chopped the still into little 
pieces ; but not yet satisfied, he mounted his 
horse and rode around to the neighbors 
who had stills, and by persuasion and 
money got them to destroy theirs. From 
that time not a drop of spirit has been in 
this place. But, Doctor, ' ' he continued, ' ' if 
you like cider I think we can offer you some 
as good as you ever tasted. ' ' 

'*I like cider very much,'' I answered, 
'^when it's in its proper state of ripeness. 
It is not only grateful to the taste, and 
wholesome, but one of the best tonics. I call 
it the true wine of America. In my prac- 
tice I've often prescribed it for cases of 
nervous debility. I regard it as quite equal 
to, if not more eflScacious than, the dry 
white wines of France, when the patient is 
suffering from what is commonly called 
' that tired feeling. ' ' ' Miss Molly brought 
us a large pitcher full ; it was very fine. 

Mr. Boler continued to tell me of his af- 
fairs. 

' ^ We ain't beholden to the towns for any- 
thing. By the sweat of my brow I earns 
my bread : that 's God 's law. I only plant 
ten acres of com, but most every year I 
put seventy or a hundred barrels in my 
crib, and that's more than I can use till the 
next crop. I work my garden too, and that 
turns out cabbage, potatoes, turnips, and I 
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don't know what — ^heap more than me and 
the ereeters can use. It don't take much 
time and the work keeps me healthy and 
strong, gives me something to think about, 
so that when night comes I'm ready for 
supper and then for bed. I sleep well ; my 
old woman says I blows like a porpus. I 
don't know what 'tis, nuther does she, but 
that 's what she says. I gets up 'fore light 
and throws feed to the stock, then turns out 
the sheep — ^we keep er ram and three ewes, 
and it's er wunder ef they don't give us 
three lambs and sometimes four, for wool. 
We don't set much store by fresh meat, so 
Miss Molly sells the lambs after we shear 
them ; we eat salt meat, ham, jowl, middling 
en' the like; fowls, vegetables en' fruit." 

On the chimney-piece over the fireplace 
was a busy, loud-ticking Dutch clock, 
flanked on either side by a stuffed bird, one 
a jay the other a cuckoo. Over the door 
entering from the passageway a very fine 
antlered buck's head was fixed. '^Mr. 
Boler," I remarked, glancing around at 
these ornaments, ^^you seem to have been 
a huntsman and fond of natural objects." 

*'We have had them birds nigh twenty 
years; they were given to us by a friend 
of ours. He's a doctor, too, but another sort 
from the one the judge had the duel with. 
He first came here second winter of the 
war, and stayed with us a week ; he and his 
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sergeant was looking for salt peter to make 
gunpowder. The doctor said it could be 
found in caves and he hoped to find a cave 
up yonder in the mountain, but I don't 
think he found any. After the war he came 
here again and stayed off and on a month, 
going every day out in the woods and 
mountains. He had a gun and fiishin' 
tackle, but I don't believe he was much of a 
hunter or fisher; seemed more interested in 
bugs and wild flowers and strange things 
he'd find in the woods. He was a mighty 
smart man, had traveled all over the world, 
seen all nations, people, and everything. 
He shot them birds and stuffed them. He 
wouldn't kill a singing bird or one that was 
useful ; said cuckoos was the meanest birds 
in the woods, they eat the eggs and young 
of other birds and put their own eggs in 
the nests to be hatched out by the mother- 
bird whose young they had destroyed ; said 
jays acted very much like cuckoos, so he 
didn't mind killing them. The doctor 
comes to see us once a year; we keep his 
horse and wagon (sorter ambulance) — ^told 
me to use them jest as if they was mine. 
The first horse he left died six years ago, 
but he bought another one right away. The 
doctor comes here afoot — says he likes 
walkin'; but goes away soon after in the 
ambulance with his gun and fishin' tackle, 
blankets, some com for the horses, and ra- 
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tions for himself; Miss Molly cooks them 
for him. He always comes in wintertime 
when the ground is dry. ' * 

For a moment or two Mr. Boler was 
silent, looking at the antlered head, then 
with a sigh he spoke. 

^ ^ My little Jimmy killed that buck, three 
days before he went to the war, standin* at 
the foot of our front steps, with his grand- 
father's rifle. The deer was nibbling the 
buds of a sassafras bush down yonder in 
the meadow. I stepped off the distance and 
found it was one hundred and forty-three 
yards good measure, which showed that the 
boy was a good shot. ' ' The light that was 
on Mr. Boler 's face while he narrated this 
incident faded away slowly into twilight, 
then into the gloom of night; he sighed 
deeply, and continued: ^^Miss Molly says 
I'll never see my boys again, because they 
wasn't baptized." 

'* 'Baptized!' " I echoed, *Vhy, Mr. 
Boler, they were baptized with fire in a 
stream of .blood, standing up for the de- 
fense of their home in the presence of the 
Almighty. Miss Molly, ' ' I continued, look- 
ing at her, '* where do you think General 
Leeisf" 

''In heaven with the blessed Father," 
she answered spiritedly. 

"Well, Mr. Boler," I said, turning to 
him, "if your two boys foUowed General 
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Lee in the battles of Sharpsburg and Get- 
tysburg, feel sure, my good friend, that 
they are with him now.'' The tremulous- 
ness of Mr. Boler's person and the redness 
around his eyes showed that he was deeply 
affected; but no tears came to his relief, 
the source was dried up ; the two old ladies 
wept, and I wept with them. 

The bell of the Dutch clock was no bell 
at all, only a coil of steel wire which, when 
struck by the hammer, gave forth a note 
like that of an old-time harpsichord ; but it 
was not unpleasant to the ear. Just at this 
melancholy moment the old clock struck the 
hour of nine, which was an agreeable diver- 
sion. 

^ ^ Mr. Boler, ' ' I said, * * do not let my pres- 
ence here disturb the customs of your fam- 
ily. May I ask what your usual hour is 
for retiring?" 

^ ^ Well, sir, ' ' he replied, * * to speak plain, 
when we have no company Miss Molly 
reads a chapter of the Bible soon as the 
clock has struck nine, after which* we all 
go to our rooms. Miss Molly," address- 
ing her, **will you please read now." 

^ * I wish you would read, Doctor ; you will 
read so much better than I can, ' ' she said 
pleasantly. 

^'I have been a reader of the Bible since 
my early youth, and have written down in 
my memorandum book such passages as, 
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when in trouble and sadness, have given 
me much comfort and encouragement, and 
cheered me when lonely ; if it would be as 
agreeable to you all, I'll read some from 
my book.'' 

**Do so, please do so, Doctor!" they all 
in one voice exclaimed. I then read the 
following from my memorandum book : 

* '* It is a good thing to give thanks unto 
the Lord, most high : 

^' ^To shew forth thy loving kindness in 
the morning, and thy faithfulness every 
evening. 

' ^ ^ The Lord is my defence ; and my God 
is the rock of my refuge ! 

^^ ^He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures. He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

^ ' ^ In the multitude of my thoughts with- 
in me thy comforts delight my soul. 

*' ^When I said my foot slippeth, thy 
mercy, Lord, held me up. 

^ ^ ' Unless the Lord had been my help, my 
soul had almost dwelt in silence. 

^ *' ' Cause me to hear thy loving kindness 
in the morning; for in Thee do I trust; 
cause me to know the way wherein I should 
walk ; for I lift up my soul unto Thee. 

'^ 'Let us come before His presence with 
thanksgiving. 

*' *Let us sing unto the Lord with the 
harp, and the voice of a psalm.' " 
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Then we all stood up and I offered this 
invocation : 

*^ Almighty God, Thon who at one view 
seeth all things, knowest the motions of our 
hearts; Thy wisdom is perfect; Thou 
weighest in an even balance. Conscious of 
our unworthiness, we can not plead; our 
only hope is in Thy love: Thou hast 
brought us safely and happily through this 
pleasant day, continue Thy gracious watch 
over us the ensuing night ; affording us re- 
freshing rest and sleep, fit us for the duties 
of the new day.'* 

* ^ Well, Doctor, * ' said Mr. Boler, stepping 
forward and grasping my hand, /'there's 
where I'll pastur', no better grazing no- 
where; when they are going to stable me 
they'll find me there 1" 

Mr. Boler, taking a small lamp from the 
mantel, remarked that he made his lighting 
oil out of hog's lard and wicks with cotton 
grown in his own garden. Bidding the 
ladies good night I followed him. He con- 
ducted me to a comfortably furnished 
chamber on the second floor and left me. 
There were three windows in the room; 
one looking south toward the bridge over 
a pleasing landscape, made visible by the 
moon now about an hour risen. From one 
of the windows looking west I saw the 
mountain, high rearing its somber mass 
like some terrible monster alert for action ; 
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out from its shaggy^ crest a shaft of light 
flashed upon a passmg cloud, making it 
seem to pause as some living thing would 
when pierced to the heart. As I entered 
the room the genial fire on the hearth, the 
inviting bed, the general air of comfort had 
lulled me to drowsiness, but now I had 
never before been so wide awake. Maybe 
it was the tail of a comet, but I had not 
heard of one lately appearing, and if it had 
been it would not have illumined the cloud. 
Around like the wheels of a clock, or rather 
of a mill, my thoughts whirled in amaze. 
Slowly I took off my clothes, then extin- 
guished the lamp, meantime with frequent 
glances watching ' ^ The Light in the Moun- 
tain. ' ' 

Next morning I told Mr. Boler, who was 
awaiting me on the front porch. He 
laughed and said : 

^ ^ My dear Doctor, it was the cider ; bet- 
ter than old peach ; nothing so good to liven 
up the brain. Please don't tell the ladies 
that you thought you saw a light in the 
mountain; they'd never sleep again." 

But I was not satisfied with Mr. Boler 's 
facetiae. I determined to investigate the 
light in the mountain. 

The kind old man tied a generous bundle 
of fodder and more than a peck of shelled 
com behind my saddle, saying : 

**That will do for his snack; he won't 
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mind to tin* it — ^he knows it's for him.'* 
And Miss Molly brought out a large haver- 
sack well filled and said: 

^^This is a snack for you, and I hope you 
will enjoy if 

After recriprocal good wishes, hand 
shaking, and expressing the hope that we 
would meet again, I left them. I did not 
deem it necessary to mention my intention 
of visiting the mountain. 

Turning to the left into the Fork road, 
where it intersected the pike half a mile 
from Mr. Boler's, in five minutes more I 
arrived at the ford. The stream broadened 
here to the width of fifty feet, gliding over 
its smooth limestone bed, meekly laving 
the mountain's foot, and then slinking 
away amongst the boulders it had in its 
earlier more vigorous days torn from the 
mountain's rugged side. The spur stood 
alone, as if thrown up by some cataclysm 
of the ages, or else had been cut off by the 
erosive effect of the river from the range 
to which it belonged. It covered an area a 
little over a square mile. The road dipped 
under the glistening stream and ran up 
the bank. Shunning the mountain's frown- 
ing face, it crept softly over its protruding 
toes, avoiding the bunions, and presently, 
deflected to the right by one of these, it 
again curved suddenly to the left and 
brought us to the verge of a picturesque 
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glen, down whose side it cautiously wound, 
and then ran away, hiding itself in the 
cedars and pines. 

Galen halted, held up his head and 
pricked his ears, denoting surprise. Look- 
ing, I saw a graceful doe and her pretty 
fawn, not more than fifty yards away un- 
der a persimmon tree; they stood up but 
did not run, just gazed at us with wonder- 
ing eyes. There was a comic feature in 
this pleasing picture; high up on one of 
the limbs of the tree a raccoon sat, with a 
never-mind-me look, breakfasting on per- 
simmons. Evidently there were no hunts- 
men in this region. 

The soft, inviting lip of the glen be- 
spoke promise. I gave my horse the rein 
and he moved in accordance with my 
thoughts along this attractive way ; but we 
had not proceeded more than three hun- 
dred yards when, confronted by an abrupt, 
high-towering cliff, with gashed and seared 
face and forbidding brow, we instinctively 
shrunk and changed our course. Dismount- 
ing, I led the horse, curving round to the 
northeast side of the mountain. After a 
long, rough, and fatiguing climb we halted 
to get wind. Nearby was a small patch of 
grass, a token of moisture. Slipping the 
bit from Galenas mouth and hobbling him 
with the rein, I left him to ^* graze the ten- 
der herb, ' ' while I prospected for water. I 
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soon found a small pool of rain water that 
had been caught and held in a pockety from 
which it slowly trickled and nourished the 
little patch of grass. It had a woody taste, 
which 1 subdued with a dash of * * Baumgar- 
ten, ^ ' then filling up the depleted flask as a 
precautionary measure against thirst I 
walked obliquely to the right a hundred 
paces, then obliquely to the left the same 
distance, hoping thus to intersect a path 
that would lead me to the summit of the 
mountain. I saw several fallen trees that 
had been felled with an axe, which some- 
what encouraged me, though from their 
state of decay they had been cut down 
many years. There were no signs of life 
or tracks of animals, except a solitary 
whippoorwill crouching in an ivy bush. At 
my last halt I found a snug place for a 
bivouac should I have no better luck; it 
was a recess in the rock ample in space 
for the accommodation of Galen and my- 
self. The ground was level and shut in by 
a tall, smooth-faced rock with its back to 
the north, which would ^^keep the chilly 
wind away. ' * I climbed around to the top of 
it, from whence I had a cheering view of 
Mr.Boler 's hospitable home nestling on the 
opposite slope, and heartily wished that 
I were there again. So much had I been 
absorbed in my enterprise that I forgot the 
flight of time until now, I noticed that the 
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shadows were deepening and the whippoor- 
wiU was chanting his nocturnal lay. I 
hurried back to Galen, and having allowed 
him to drink at the little pool, retraced my 
steps and tied him to a near-by tree, threw 
down before him half his load of forage, 
and then set about my own housekeeping. 
Baking a pile of leaves for my bed, I gath- 
thered dry wood and built a fire; com- 
forted by its genial influence I heartily par- 
took of the contents of my haversack, then 
read some good words from my pocket 
memoranda, said my prayers, turned up 
the collar of my great coat and stretched 
out upon my bed of leaves, using my saddle 
for a pillow. But I could not sleep ; Som- 
nus 's cave was not near ; I rose, lit my pipe, 
and 
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Sat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honeysuckle, and began, 
Wrapt in a pleasing melancholy, 
To meditate." 



Hark! old Galen nickers; ** Something 
evil this way comes. ^' I stood up quickly 
and grasped a heavy stick I had placed 
near me (having no firearms). I heard 
footsteps, soft but stealthy; marauding 
bear, or more bloodthirsty panther, would 
not approach so boldly. Now conspicuous 
in the bright firelight a vision appeared : 
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"Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused." 

With an assuring gesture, in a voice 
manly but musical as Apollo 's lute, he said : 

*^ Stranger, pardon my intrusion; at- 
tracted by the light of your fire I feared 
some traveler, overtaken by night, might 
need succor; you are welcome to such en- 
tertainment as my habitation affords." 

^'I accept your hospitable invitation,^' 
was my grateful reply, 

* ^ Stranger-guest, ' ' he said, *Hhe way is 
devious, difficult, and unfamiliar to you; 
permit me to lead your horse while you con- 
fidently follow/' 

Led by our trusty guide, old Galen 
climbed almost as easily as a mountain 
goat, much to my relief. I held the end of 
his tail, closely following. When we had 
gone about two hundred yards the head of 
the column halted and my mysterious host 
said: ^^Here is a secure place for your 
horse." It was an alcove in the rocks, in 
the corner of which a natural bowl was 
kept full by clear water trickling into it. 
TJnburthening Galen and throwing down 
the remainder of his forage, my host placed 
against the opening a large stone slab 
which all of my strength could not budge ; 
then politely inviting me to follow he 
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passed through rifts in the rocks to the 
crown of the mountain. 



The moon now rising unveiled her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw." 



* * Oh, how beautiful I how enchanting I ^ ' I 
exclaimed ; and my host : 

* *It will be greatly enhanced by the rising 
sun. The clearness of the air foretells a 
fair morning, which we will mutually en- 
joy/' 

I had faced to the left, refreshing my soul 
with the imposing scene. My host paused 
a moment attentive to me, then, stretching 
forth his hand to a mass of rock, pushed 
open a door that noiselessly swung back, 
disclosing a spacious chamber illumined by 
light that issued from a cupola in the roof. 
The orifice was closed at the bottom by a 
circular piece of quartz through which a 
light from above effused its soft rays. 
There were two elaborately carved oak 
chairs in the room, one of which my host 
handed me, and excusing himself . passed 
down the room and out of a door which 
closed behind him as if by magic. Against 
the west wall was a lounge made of oak on 
which were spread five or six skins of ani- 
mals — deer, panther, bear and sheep. 
Above this an oil painting hung; it was 
about three feet by two, picturing a bird's- 
eye view from the top of the mountain on 
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which we then were. Against the opposite 
wall was a handsome carved and polished 
oak table, on which was a statuette in clay 
two feet high — ^I recognized it as the effigy 
of my host. Above this on the wall was 
another oil painting of same dimensions as 
the one opposite; it represented a deer 
drinking from the margin of a river and 
was truly artistic. In the north comer on 
the right of the door through which my host 
had passed was a commodious desk, on the 
writing leaf of which were pen, ink, and 
paper, and the shelves above were profuse- 
ly stored with books. In the corresponding 
comer on the left of the back door was a 
wide table with tiers of shelves above it, 
whereon were a microscope, alembic, mor- 
tar and pestle, and much other apparatus 
for scientific investigation, also many bot- 
tles apparently containing chemicals. 

The floors, walls, and roof of this cham- 
ber were tolerably smooth; indentations 
had been filled in and protrusions elimi- 
nated, showing patient and time-consuming 
labor. I had only time by quick and search- 
ing glances to take in all this, when my hos- 
pitable host re-entered, bearing a large sal- 
ver of highly polished wood, on which were 
two vases and two goblets ; they appeared 
to be glass (he afterward told me they were 
made of quartz) . In his right hand he held 
a pitcher of the capacity of more than a 
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gallon. Filling the two goblets with water 
from the pitcher, he said : 

* ' This frugal repast is palatable, whole- 
some, and nourishing; it's the best I'm 
able to offer you ; on such pabulum I have 
lived free from pain and sorrow for twenty 
years. ' ' 

The two vases were filled with lozenges 
about the size of silver half dollars, but a 
little thicker. Those in the first vase he 
pointed to were of a chocolate color with a 
pinkish tinge. 

''Each one of these contains the nutri- 
tive constituents of two ounces of dessi- 
cated venison, the only animal aliment I 
take ; and this ^ ' ' presenting the other vase, 
whose contents were mottled yellowish and 
dark brown, ' ' is a confection of nuts which 
furnish oil, and persimmons and other wild 
fruits which yield sugar, etc. Morning and 
evening I take two each of such lozenges as 
you see in these vases, but no other solid 
food. My chief sustenance is water, not 
such as I have brought in this pitcher, 
which is freestone water. I use mineral 
water flowing from the springs in the cav- 
ern, drinking two gallons every day. By 
analvsis I found them to contain most of 
the ultimate elements that are in the human 
body. Had you time and the disposition to 
attend, I would like to show you in the light 
of my numerous experiments the rationale 
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of my anomalous regimen. In a few hours 
I prepare a sufficiency of solid food to 
serve three months. I have ever kept fresh 
in my memory the wonderful teachings of 
that eminent physiologist Doctor Carpen- 
ter, to whose works I make frequent re- 
course even to this day. ' The blood whose 
ceaseless and rapid course through the 
body is the source from which all the or- 
gans and tissues derive the materials of 
their growth and development.' ('The blood 
is the life thereof.') The study of the blood, 
and of the atmosphere in its relative ef- 
fects upon it, has been a pleasing task the 
greater part of my life. I have three baths 
which I will presently show you ; the tem- 
perature of the first is 110% the second 90*, 
the third 70\ I find the first most agree- 
able and beneficial, but sometimes dip in 
all three, successively, commencing with 
the hot and returning to it after immersion 
in the other two. I bathe mornings and 
evenings. Once a month only I rub my 
body from neck to heels, gently but thor- 
oughly, with soapstone, of which there is 
a vein in this cavern. After my bath I put 
on clean apparel such as I am now clad in. ' ' 
Opening the bosom of his blouse that I 
might see, he exposed his underwear, which 
was of silk. * ' I have twelve such suits, silk 
shirts and drawers; gray woolen blouse 
and pants, moccasins of undressed deer- 
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skin (hair side in), but no socks, and tliis 
light silk cap/' 

* * I have already eaten a generous meal, ' ' 
I said, *'but in evidence of my appreciation 
of your attention I will taste these tempting 
viands. ' ' Putting a lozenge from the first 
vase into my mouth it very quickly dis- 
solved, exciting a flow of saliva with but 
slight mastication; a lozenge from the 
other vase behaved in the same way. 

* * My kind friend and protector, ' ' said I, 
**I have been remiss in not sooner telling 
you who I am. ' ' I then told him all about 
myself and how, by seeing the light in the 
mountain, I was attracted to this place. 
Whilst I talked he stood in so graceful an 
attitude of attention as made him appear 
almost superhuman. 

* ' Now, Doctor, ' ' he returned, * * since you 
are too polite to ask, I shall without reserve 
tell you who I am and why I live in this se- 
cluded place. I pray you will pardon me, 
however, for requesting of you inviolable 
secrecy, and to save you embarrassment I 
assure you that I am not hiding for any of- 
fense against law or man, but simply of my 
own desire.'' 

''My dear sir," I quickly responded, 
•'you may feel perfectly at ease on that 
point ; do tell your story ; already you have 
my sympathy and friendship. ' ' 

^'My name is Darrow and I am a physi- 
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cian. My father was a practitioner of med- 
icine for thirty-five years in the town of 

; my mother died in my infancy and 

my father's sister raised me. My aunt was 
a good old maiden lady, a little eccentric, 
yet a strong character. She utterly detest- 
ed boys, said they ought to be kept in coops 
like chickens, until they attained manhood 
and learned good behavior. The voice of 
the small boy in the street stirred the devil 
in her heart (I think we all have a little of 
that bad spirit in us), still she was devoted 
to me, and by and by she admitted one 
other boy in her heart ; he was the son of 
Judge Cormac, our next-door neighbor, a 
handsome boy about my age. When he 
would see my aunt approaching from shop- 
ping or marketing he would run and open 
our gate to admit her, and one day he 
flogged the butcher's boy who had set his 
dog after her cat; this incident gave him 
immediate entrance into her favor, she in- 
vited him to come and be my companion. 
His Christian name was Eatlunor. He had 
the eyes of a hawk, gray, bright and pierc- 
ing; his hair was brown and inclined to 
curl, his nose aquiline, high broad forehead, 
wide mouth and stubborn chin — a daring 
fellow who would have fought a giant for 
a pastime. I was glad to have my boy com- 
panion, for I intensely hated girls. 
* * My good old aunt (her name was Cath- 
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erine, I called her Aunt Katie) exercised 
me so assiduously in the Bible and cate- 
chism that I was regarded as a prodigy of 
learning. No doubt in a true spirit of piety 
and not to show me off, she took me to Sun- 
day-school, having first dressed my hair, 
which was soft and long, parting it in the 
middle — against my tearful remonstrance, 
as looking effeminate ; then invested me in 
nankeen jacket and pants, fastened togeth- 
er with mother-of-pearl buttons — (my aunt 
. made my clothes) ; the pants, tapering to- 
ward the knee, stopped just above the an- 
kle, showing my instep in white stockings 
curving away and hiding in black slippers 
without heels ; a straw cap set back on my 
head to show my brow and a large ruffled 
white collar around my neck finished me, 
then exclaiming 'There!' made me stand 
back to admire me. She then put on her 
green calash (her only outdoor headgear), 
handed me her prayer-book, slipped the 
ribbons of her reticule (in which she car- 
ried her handkerchief and bottle of smell- 
ing salts) over her left arm, took a palm- 
leaf fan in her hand, and her umbrella 
(which was of bottle-green silk and of wide- 
spreading dimensions), and off we went. 
She delivered me over to a yet hopeful 
spinster in curls whose fading cheek had a 
mole on it. Her class, all girls, broke into 
disdainful smiles, accompanied by indiffer- 
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ently suppressed titters, that affected me 
even more unpleasantly than would ice wa- 
ter poured down my back. Having disposed 
of me, my aunt went off to talk to the par- 
son, who was leaning against the reading- 
desk. 

'*Miss Hestia, my tutelary vestal, gave 
me a lesson in the catechism and one in the 
New Testament to learn, and said she 
would question me on them by and by. She 
then required the girls to recite their les- 
sons, in doing which there was a good deal 
of stumbling. Though already proficient 
in my lesson, I kept my eyes on my book, 
and when called up spoke every word with- 
out hesitation. The lady kissed me (mak- 
ing me blush), and patting my head said I 
was a sweet boy. This elicited a simultane- 
ous giggling from the class, that was slowly 
subdued by the disapproving frowns from 
the lady. After a prayer bv the pastor we 
were dismissed to the church, my aunt, 
holding my hand, conducting me. 

*'I related to my father everything that 
had happened, and begged that he would 
not require me to attend Sunday-school 
again. 

''Time passed rapidly. Eathmor was 
sent to the University of Virginia, and af- 
ter graduating to New York to study law 
with an eminent advocate. I was sent to 
William and Mary, and after graduating 
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to Jefferson College, PhiladelpHa, to learn 
medicine and surgery. ' ' 

''Why," I exclaimed, ''I graduated at 
that institution, under that rough diamond 
Dr. Eobley Dunglison. A grand man he 
was, despite his unpolished surface." 

' ' Yes, ' ' continued my host, * * you will find 
Dunglison 's 'Human Health' over there 
amongst my books and also Carpenter 's 
Physiology, Fowne 's Chemistry, and other 
relics of that day, familiar to you, to which 
from time to time I add the newest emana- 
tions from scientific minds. While I was 
imbibing the teachings from Dr. Dimglison 
at Jefferson College, Rathmor came down 
from New York to visit me. Though glad 
to see him I found that he was distressingly 
dissipated ; he would often stay out at night 
until a very late hour, and borrowed money 
from me, five or ten dollars every day, 
until he had depleted my exchequer to a 
very small balance. I was stu(fious and 
economical, insusceptible to the seductions 
of a large city, owing to the moral training 
of my good aunt. One night Rathmor came 
in after two o 'clock, very much intoxicated ; 
in a pleasant manner and with inoffensive 
words I expressed my sorrow at his condi- 
tion. He took off his hat and bowed rever- 
ently, then supporting himself by holding 
on to the back of a chair, he spoke as if ad- 
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dressing the presiding judge of a police 
conrt. 

** 'May it please your Honor, called to 
the defense of my youthful client, I was 
apprehensive that I'd be brought before 
another tribunal, where the scales of jus- 
tice were not held in the equable hand of 
Wisdom. * * I fear only fools, secure in men 
of sense; Thy worth is known." It is a 
high honor, an immeasurable privilege, a 
favor of fortime that permits me to plead 
before you. My client is arraigned here 
under the charges, first of drunkenness, 
second of disturbing the public peace. 
Searching, I find Jio article in the code of 
this municipality defining the imbibation 
of ardent spirits reprehensible ; therefore, 
with deference to your Honor, the arrest 
of my client on this charge was unwarrant- 
able. I will not impugn the motives of the 
indefatigable constabulary who, in their 
zeal for the conservation of good order, 
committed my client. In the natural viva- 
city of youth he may have been indiscreetly 
hilarious, but on inquiry at the houses on 
either side of the street in the block where 
he was arrested, I have heard no com- 
plaint; I therefore on this ground, under 
the second charge, reverently beg your 
Honor's gracious clemency.' 

**Then I said, * Young man, you are ex- 
cused ; go and sin no more ! ' 
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**His speech had sobered him up so he 
was enabled to go to bed ; next day he left 
for his home and set up the practice of law 
with his father. 

*' Having received my diploma my father 
sent me a draft on New York for a thou- 
sand dollars, also letters of credit, and said 
I must go abroad and see the world. 

* ' I spent seven months in Paris studying 
chemistry, and a year in Italy studying art. 
I had some talent in that direction ; you see 
around you some of the fruits from * those 
trees of knowledge,^ and now I will show 
you others.'^ 

Advancing toward the back door he 
pushed it open, presenting to my view a 
yawning cavern, whose drapery of stalac- 
tites and jetting fountains, sparkling with 
reflected light of many electric lamps, made 
a scene of transcendent magnificence. We 
stood on a semi-circular gallery about 
twenty feet wide, protected by a strong 
railing on the margin. 

**Here are the baths," he said, waving 
his hand to the right. Beneath jets of water 
issuing from the side walls were hollows, 
which, by the work of his hand, had been 
rendered suitable for his use. Overflows 
from these fell into a gutter which dis- 
charged itself into a tube of wood two feet 
in diameter and thirty feet high. At the 
bottom of the tube, so my host told me, was 
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a turbine wheel whose force supplied power 
for the electric light plant. He had been 
ignorant of the opening in the roof of the 
cave, through which issued the brilliant 
electric light that had attracted my atten- 
tion while at Mr. Boler's. 

**I will go immediately," he facetiously 
exclaimed, *'and stop the mouth of that 
tell-tale ; in the mean time, the baths are at 
your service. You will enjoy them; and 
there is a night suit for you — it is new and 
you will find it comfortable." 

I stripped and rollicked in number two. 
In my boyhood I had heard that the acme 
of bliss was to be in heaven wrapped in 
pancakes covered with molasses; but ex- 
cepting for the love of my dear ones at 
home, I^d have been content to loll in that 
bath till doomsday, and then have prayed 
for an extension of time. The considerate 
Doctor lingered at his task, I am sure, to 
allow me ample time to enjoy my bath. 
Donning the night suit, which was a trifle 
long — ^his height being six feet and one-half 
inch, while I measured, shoes on, five feet 
eight — I opened the door to the salon, 
where I found him writing at his desk. He 
spoke as I entered. 

**Dr. MacPherson, I beg you will recline 
on the lounge. That pillow is stuffed with 
fish scales, perfectly odorless, but extreme- 
ly comfortable." 
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' ' ' Fish scales M ' ^ exclaimed. ' ' Well, I 
have heard of pillows stuffed with feathers, 
hops, and poppies to superinduce sleep, but 
never fish scales till now. But, my dear sir, 
I cannot consent to deprive you of your 
bed.^^ 

' * Nor, I am sure, would you intentionally 
mar the pleasure of your presence by mak- 
ing me unhappy, which surely will be if you 
do not take it ; see, ' ' he pointed to a pallet 
of skins, **I will sleep just as well there. ^^ 

*'A11 right then," I said, and stretched 
myself on the restful couch. 

* ^ Now, my kind host, I beg you will con- 
tinue your story. But first permit me to 
see you stripped, that I may scan you with 
the eye of an anatomist. ' ' Without hesita- 
tion he disrobed and stood. I had traveled 
widely and seen many works of art, but not 
even the famed Apollo Belvedere in the 
Vatican surpassed this living ideal. 



'As by some artist to whom Vulcan gives 
His skill divine, a breathing statue lives.' 



Quickly putting on his clothes he con- 
tinued his story. 

'^ While in Florence I received a letter 
from my aunt, begging me to come home. 
My father, she wrote, was in poor health 
and growing feebler every day. I returned 
without loss of time. My father, desiring 
that I should succeed him in his practice. 
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introduced me to many of Ms patients, 
amongst whom was Mrs. MacKenzie, a mid- 
dle-aged widow. One day she came to our 
office for advice regarding her daughter 
(her only child) . I offered my services, my 
father being unable to leave home. Mrs. 
MacKenzie received me at the door of her 
house and presented me to her daughter, 
who rose from the sofa in the parlor, and 
by a slight inclination of her head acknowl- 
edged my salutation. Fascinated by her 
beauty, distressed by the sadness of her 
countenance, I stood speechless, contem- 
plating her — the lovely Iris drooping on its 
stem! 

" *Ah, heaven, bow down, be nearer: This is she, 
The World's wonder. 
She's troubled with thick-coming fancies. 

Daughter of beauty. 

What sigh is in thy breast? 

Can I defend thee? 

No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 
Wolfs- bane, tight-rooted, for it's poisonous wine; 
Nor suffer thy pale forehead to be kissed 
By night-shade, ruby grape of Prosepine; 
But when the melancholy fit shall fall. 
Then glut thy sorrow on a morning rose. 

Whither is thy beloved gone, O thou fairest among 
women? 

That we may seek him with thee. 

Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have over- 
come toe.' 

* * Blighting winter passed slowly by, cut- 
ting a wide swath, hiding under his snow 
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mantle my father and my annt. I advised 
Mrs. MacKenzie to take her daughter to the 
Old Sweet Springs, which I regarded as the 
most delightful resort in the mountains of 
Virginia. She needed change of scene and 
air and agreeable society. The visitors who 
came to the Old Sweet in those days were 
types of refinement and culture, springing 
spontaneous, and decorously nurtured in 
Boston and New Orleans, in Philadelphia 
and Eichmond, and there were also some 
courtlv representatives of the foreign no- 
bility.* The evening before their departure 
(it was the tenth of June, 1857) I called to 
take leave of them. Mrs. MacKenzie said : 

* * ' She is amongst the flowers, dressed in 
white; the moon will disclose her.* 

'^It was a delightful evening. Zephyr 
from a neighboring grove, with fragrant 
breath of woodbine and laurel, whispered 
softly. She was in a bower, hid by the 
trailing cluster rose, till Dian, stooping, 
kissed her. Kneeling, I placed upon the 
taper finger of her left hand a ring, symbol 
of our plighted troth. 

' ' The next day Eathmor came, and after 
a little talk asked me how much he owed 
me. I replied that I had no account of his 
borrowings. *Well,* he said, *here is one 
hundred dollars toward a settlement. I've 
just been paid a fee for saving a fellow's 
neck, but it ought to have been snapped.' 
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*Why?* I asked. * Because he confessed to 
me that he had murdered a man and robbed 
his house/ *I^d starve before I'd use such 
pelf. ' * We lawyers would starve if we did 
not win cases,' he rejoined. 'But since you 
are so dainty, I'll have other money next 
week,' earned in a civil suit ; will you deign 
to accept that ? ' * It depends upon the case 
and how you won it, ' I replied. * There were 
three lawyers, partners, who though sharp 
enough to confuse witnesses, yet lacked the 
fire tiiat melts a judge's heart and sways 
a jury. In the preliminary trial all the evi- 
dence in the case was elicited and furnished 
me. By diversions, feints, skirmishes, and 
sometimes real battles, I won. ' * But ought 
you to have won?' I asked. *Was justice 
awarded?' 'Damn justice 1 I fought to 
win and won, and will be paid my fee next 
week ; I will draw from the bank virgin gold 
and bring it to you in a new linen cloth. 
Will th^t be acceptable ? ' I laughed and re- 
plied, 'Eathmor, I rescind and forget all 
your obligations to me.' 'By the Stygian 
pool ! you know me not ; I want no acquittal 
in this case — ^money or blood is my motto 1 ' 
'I'm not going to quarrel with you, Eath- 
mor; let us dismiss the subject, in memory 
of old times. ' He frowned, put on his hat 
and left. 

"I had quitted my old homestead and 
was boarding at *The Eagle,' whose pro- 
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prietor lived only that he might make other 
people happy. While at breakfast on the 
morning of August 9, 1857, the waiter 
handed me the Richmond Whig of the day 
before; in it was a letter from the Old 
Sweet Springs correspondent, telling the, 
to me, heart-rending story of the elopement 
of Miss MacKenzie with Eathmor Cor- 
mac. * ' 

He paused a few moments, looked down 
sorrowfully in reverie, then looking up- 
ward, raised his hands, and thus apostro- 
phized, as if speaking to some spirit of the 
air : 

**When in springtime with sweet-smell- 
ing flowers of various kinds the earth doth 
bloom, thou 'It come from gloomy darkness 
back. Come on the light-winged gale, on 
the breeze of the desert, come I Let me hear 
thy voice as thou passest, when mid-day is 
silent around. If thy pure spirit is free, 
come in my dreams, let me look into thy 
heavenly eyes and hear again the soft whis- 
per of thy voice.'' He beheld her in his 
soul. 

** While in Berlin in 1860 I heard that 
Fort Sumter had fallen, the prelude of the 
civil war. I hastened to Eichmond, and 
after a conversation with Secretary of War 
Seddon was referred by him to Major Gor- 
gas. Chief of Ordnance. Learning that 
chemistry was my specialty, he sent me to 
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fhe mouQtains, accompanied by an ord- 
nance sergeant, in search of nitre for the 
manufacture of gunpowder. It was on this 
expedition that I became acquainted with 
Mr. Boler and found this cavern. 

**When the war ended I placed one-half 
of my fortune in the hands of a trusted 
friend, cashier of a bank in my town, au- 
thorized him to lend without interest, ac- 
cording to his discretion, to needy farmers 
and others who had served under fire, in 
the Confederate Army, but never to dis- 
tress them for the money. I then came 
here. 

**Dr. MacPherson, it takes a long time 
and strong efforts to subdue the will; to 
live down and purge our animal nature and 
to rise to the intellectual atmosphere. 



« ( 



Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 



'The regions mild of peace. 

Full joy, and calm eternity of rest' 



He stood while talking, and the changes 
of expression on his countenance were 
quick and varied — as a summer evening's 
cloud illumined by vivid lightning — ^and his 
gestures were the poetry of motion. He 
insisted that I should sleep so I could be up 
in time to see the sun rise ; I consenting, he 
extinguished **The Light in the Moun- 
tain.'* 
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I did not wake until nine next morning; 
calling him, as I promised to do, he came 
quickly, bringing a large cup of the most 
delicious drink 1 ever tasted. 

*' Mocha and Old Government Javal" I 
interrogatively exclaimed. 
.: * ' Not coffee at all ; a substitute affording 
4all the delights of coffee without any ill 
effects. ' ' 

iViy host conducted me down the moun- 
tain by a shorter route than I had come, 
leading my horse; said good-by, and that 
he hoped to see me again. 

One day as I was returning home from 
the steamboat wharf, where I had been to 
bid adieu to a friend who was leaving, I 
noticed out in front of a very dingy shop', 
which seemed crammed and overflowing 
with old furniture, a writing desk which 
attracted my earnest attention. It was of 
solid mahogany, with spindle legs artisti- 
cally carved, the feet representing birds' 
claws; the escutcheon plates and drawer 
handles were brass, cankered and badly tar- 
nished. The man of the shop was standing 
out on the sidewalk, apparently watching 
for customers. 
**What is your price for the old desk?'' 
**You can take it for seven dollars," he 
replied, with an expression denoting doubt 
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of my acceptance and fear of being beaten 
down in price. 

*MIave you any idea where it came 
from ? " I asked. 

**Not the least, sir; these old things are 
brought here land we pay a price we can 
make a profit on and ask no questions. ' ' 

I paid him the price and called a wagon, 
on which we placed the desk, while I sat 
beside the driver to direct him and make 
sure of my purchase. My daughter was 
greatly pleased with it, and said after it 
was feed up it would be **a daisy.'' I 
would not have taken twenty-five dollars 
for it just as it stood. 

As was natural to suppose, my daughter 
immediately gave it a thorough examina- 
tion. Coming to one of the drawers with 
no lock, yet being unable to open it, her 
curiosity was aroused; after a close look 
she found it was held by a nail which 
passed through a partition into the side of 
it; removing this nail, the drawer easily 
slid out of its place, disclosing a package, 
a manuscript — in short, the above story. 
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"And first behold this cordial julep here; 
To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst" 

— Milton. 

The Major was assessor for the county 
of New Kent; sixty-seven years old and a 
bachelor. He had held the office thirty 
years, and had got pretty well paid with- 
out much to do. When he called to assess 
gentlemen's property it was no vulgar mat- 
ter as it is now ; gentlemen would keep the 
Major to dine with them, sharpening his 
appetite with divers and sundry whettings 
of a bibulous character, while the assess- 
ment went on. 

The Major's spirit was convivial and his 
affability smoothed the rough edge of busi- 
ness. On such occasions the hour waxed 
late when he bade his hospitable host 
adieu, and with what might be called a 
convolute or winding motion withdrew to 
his gig. He drove an old piebald, bob- 
tailed horse, sure of foot, if slow, who drew 
him safely home without guidance of reins, 
the Major meantime indulging in a refresh- 
ing snooze. 

121 
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• The Major had a sweetheart when he 
was young, but she wouldn't have hun; yet 
he carried her image in his heart until he 
died — constant man ! Some tart old bach- 
elors say that is the most inexpensive and 
least troublesome way to have a sweet- 
heart ! She owned a canary bird, did that 
sweetheart. Of course the Major loved the 
canary, he carried it a piece of sponge-cake 
one day and a lump of sugar on another 
occasion; both of which the sweetheart 
gave the bird with her own dainty fingers, 
which encouraged the Major mightily. 
About this time a peddler came along with 
Dutch clocks and other wares; one of the 
clocks had a canary bird painted on it, so 
the Major bought that clock for four dol- 
lars, though it wasn't worth so much, be- 
cause it would not keep good time ; but the 
picture of the canary made up for the loss 
of time — such is the strength of sentiment. 

It has been said that the easiest way to 
bear the loss of an old sweetheart is to take 
a new one; the Major tried that plan and 
took to drinking mint juleps, and he be- 
came very fond of them. He took one 
every summer morning, and called it his 
** morning-glory" — ^you know men are apt 
to have pet names for the things they love ! 

The Major owned an old body-servant 
named Tom who woke him every morning 
at six — ^he would sleep late unless called. 
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Tom brought in on a waiter a bottle of old 
peach brandy, one of Santa Croix rum, 
some sprigs of mint, a bowl of ice, a bottle 
of strained honey (the Major preferred 
honey to sugar in his julep), and two tum- 
blers and a spoon, but no water — ^he said 
water was a good thing for purposes of ab- 
lution and navigation but dangerous as a 
beverage. He always gave Tom a ' ' dram, ' ' 
made of peach and honey, — a sure promo- 
ter of fidelity, — ^which Tom dashed off at a 
gulp and said, * * Thankee, Marster ! ' ' 

One Sunday morning in the month of 
August, old Tom went into his master's 
room to wake him, carrying the waiter as 
usual; but the Major wouldn't wake — ^be- 
cause he couldn't — ^he was as dead as a 
hammer! Old Tom was mightily scared, 
and sorry too, for he liked his master, so 
he hurried out to tell the servants, who 
made a great to do, and seemed to be dis- 
tressed, as may be they were, the Major 
having been a kind master. Well, old Tom 
drove off in the Major's gig to inform the 
neighbors, who presently came flocking in. 
Amongst them came Doctor Macon, who, 
after a careful examination, declared that 
the J\f ajor was dead and had been several 
hours. So some of- the neighbors laid him 
out as comfortably as possible, dressing 
him in his Sunday clothes. An old lady 
looking in the bureau drawers found a pair 
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of brand-new sUppers wrapped in a red 
silk handkerchief with white diamond fig- 
ures on it — a pattern then much used by 
elderly gentlemen, most of whom took 
snuff. Attached to the slippers was a 
piece of paper which might once have been 
white, but was now a yellowish tint from 
age; written on it were these words and 
figures, *^ Betsy, Christmas, 1803,'' The 
old lady, who had known the Major from 
his boyhood, declared that Betsy was the 
name of his old sweetheart, and she reck- 
oned she gave him the slippers as a Christ- 
mas gift when he was courting her. So 
they put the slippers on his poor stiff and 
dead feet, thinlang it the most fitting way 
to dispose of them. 

Dr. Macon dispatched Tom in the ^g, 
with orders to the carpenter at the cross- 
roads about three miles away to make a 
coffin for the Major, and the old lady who 
had found the slippers added the request 
that it be painted red and varnished, so it 
would look nice. 

Now the carpenter was sextos of St. 
Peter's Church, and the day being Sunday, 
he wouldn't work at his trade, but prom- 
ised to set about the job next morning. 

The Major's two most intimate friends 
were Judge Christian and Colonel Selden 
(the appellation of *STudge" in this case 
was complimentary, springing from the fact 
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that the ** Judge's'' opinion of old peach 
or a game at whist was profound and un- 
impeachable ; but ** Colonel" as a title to 
Selden was authoritative, he being duly 
commissioned under the great State seal, 
colonel of a militia regiment, in which our 
late friend the Major had been a major in 
fact). The two friends were absent from 
their homes when the Major died, and did 
not return until the afternoon, when on 
learning the sad intelligence they imme- 
diately repaired to the house of mourning, 
without stopping for their dinners. On ar- 
riving they announced their determination 
to remain and sit up with the corpse. 

The servants soon spread a generous 
supper in the dining-room, which the gen- 
tlemen proceeded to discuss with appetites 
that seemed not to have been seriously 
crippled by their bereavement. The side- 
board presented an orderly arrangement 
of furniture, extending from right to left 
in glittering array — the smaller tumblers 
in front like skirmishers before a line of 
battle, the larger glasses in rear, like vet- 
erans, to do the heavier work. On one 
flank , masked by a forest of mint new 
plucked from the margin of a near-by 
stream, a formidable battery was posted — 
two bottles — in a ** redoubt" improvised 
of a dish of lump sugar and a bowl of ice, 
protected by a cheveaux de f rise of spoons 
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disposed on a saucer. An unassailable 
buffer made the other flank secure, — 'twas 
a pitcher, from a limpid spring, but recent 
filled! The heaviest piece of ordnance in 
the redoubt was load^ with old peach 
brandy; its companion, of lighter caliber 
but long range, was charged with Santa 
Croix rima. 

The gentlemen looked upon the display 
with hearty approval, as generals might 
view an army disposed for action. They lit 
their pipes and sat down, silently smoking. 
The adjoining room was the Major's cham- 
ber, where his body lay cooling in the sum- 
mer night air ; the windows and doors were 
all open. 

The night wore on apace; the Dutch 
clock ticked loud, as if trying to wake the 
Major. About ten o'clock Judge Christian 
winked at Colonel Selden, the Colonel 
nodded, a *^ flash" from the great gun — 
provoked by the Judge — signaled the open- 
ing of the encounter. The Colonel, like a 
good soldier, drew out the tompion from 
the * * long-range ' ' ; they simultaneously 
fired a round; two * ^ skirmishers " were 
placed hors de combat. The struggle then 
lapsed into desultory firing, — ^with a good 
deal of smoke, — ^until the Judge, leaning 
back in his chair and looking into his emp- 
ty glass, fetched a heavy sigh and in a 
dolorous voice thus spake: 
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**Alars! how sharlow and attenuate 
these glarses be. For some medicinal dosQ 
they were better fit, prescribed by a hungry 
drug compounder for a colicky infant ! ' ' 

The Colonel, responsive: '* Verily, me- 
thinks they are of small comparss; per- 
chamce our o'er modesty impelled us to 
choose them, rather than yon lusty skulk- 
ers who form the abject rear!'' 

* * I propose we brew afresh, ' ' said Judge 
Christian, **and to the bottom we'll pledge 
the memory of our defunct friend; in the 
deep nectarian draught, we'll temper our 
too much sorrow." 

Then each for himself a generous jorum 
brewed, nor wasted water, nor spared the 
genial essence of the peach distilled, nor 
Santa Croix's inspiring dew forgot; then 
with fragrant mint they their beakers 
decked. They smiled, they laughed, — ^with 
sadness though, — wishing their dead 
friend were here to join them. 

Just then the Dutch clock struck two — 
the witching time when unrestful spirits 
take their ghostly rounds. 

**Hist!" exclaimed Judge Christian, 
*^what breaks the stillness of the hour? 
The night breeze bears a softer sigh!" 
They heard a noise as of some one yawn- 
ing. 

* * Methought, " said the startled Colonel, 
**I heard the heavier tread of feet!" 
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Both rose and looked toward the cham- 
ber door. There stood the Major in his 
Sunday clothes, with inquiring wonder 
gazing down upon his Christmas slippers. 
The winding sheet caught by a luckless pin, 
hung dangling from his broad shoulders. 
And thus he soliloquized: 

**Gad! I fear IVe been dozing in my 
pew ; thought the parson would never reach 
the end of his tether; Copia verborum/'' 
Then looking up at his perturbed friends 
he said, ** Gentlemen, I'll join you with 
pleasure. I'm deuced dry and a trifle 
shaky!" His voice was deep, but soft as 
the mellow notes of a trombone. 

These familiar words restored the 
equanimity of the astonished watchers, 
who proceeded joyously to brew a julep for 
their revived friend, one more potent than 
their own, and replenished their depleted 
glasses, so glad they were ! The fraternal 
three, who had been chums at William and 
Mary, then sacrificed to Bacchus, till 

Aurora, smiling in the eastern sky. 
Woke the high-perched rooster in the locust tree. 
Who piping his shrill welcome to the breaking day 
Scared the night-marauding fox slinking away. 

Now softly came the servants, stepping 
slow, their several matin duties to begin. 
But lo! the dead astir! in cerements so 
dread ! Appalled they fly, down to the re- 
motest corners of the kitchen, trembling, in 
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terror shaking! Nor does the Major's 
mellifluous basso crescendo their quick re- 
gression stay. Loud voiced, they rouse the 
laggard sleepers, till one, more bold than 
the rest. Old Tom, the Major's trusty man, 
on whom fatigue and sorrow had laid a 
drowsy hand, came in, and seeing 

His master the genial julep sipping. 

And from a pipe the fragrant smoke puffing, 

conviction smote his doubting breast. 

** Judge," said the Major, ^'will you 
please mix a glarss of peach and honey for 
my man Tom? You will find the honey on 
the bottom shelf in the * Tabernacle, ' ' ' (the 
Major's liquor case). *^And, Tom, tell 
Suky'' — the cook — **not to keep us waiting 
too long for breakfast ; and stop, Tom, tell 
her I wouldn 't mind a broiled chicken, and 
be sure to have a good-sized scramble of 
eggs and plenty of bartter cakes ; we have 
company. ' ' 

As Tom retired. Judge Christian fol- 
lowed and ordered him to drive to the 
cross-roads, and tell the carpenter not to 
make the coffin, as the Major could do with- 
out it. **And say I'll call by this after- 
noon and settle with him. ' ' 

Every story bears a moral, or should. 
The moral of this one is self-evident to all 
who know the virtues of a mint julep. To 
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others be it known that a mint julep will re- 
store a dead man to life if, as the grave- 
digger in Hamlet said, **he be not rotten 
before he died. ' ' 



(/^The Devil in Petticoats") 

"And, behold, there came an old man from his work 
out of the field at even, and the old man said, peace 
be with thee." — Judges xix. 

Black-browed clouds rising in the west- 
ern sky frowned above the woods; the 
leaves trembled, the boughs, confused by 
the tempestuous winds, swayed and tossed 
as if frightened and struggling to escape; 
flashes of lightning were frequent, the roar 
of thunder almost incessant; large drops 
of rain pattered around, foreboding the 
imminent bursting of the stoFm. Urging 
my horse forward, I was checked by a call 
from the field on my left : 

**Heigho! heigho, stranger! come in or 
you'll get wef 

Holding on to my hat, which the wind 
would have snatched, I looked and saw a 
man unhitching a mule from a plow; turn- 
ing, I dismounted and entered the farm- 
yard. The man came stumping briskly 
toward me, leading the mule. 

*^Go in,'' he said, **I'll jine you in a 
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minit, * * at the same time taking the bridle 
of my horse, which he led with the mule 
to a stable fifty yards away. I stood in the 
open doorway of his house and waited, 
watching the storm; he quickly returned, 
and halting at the step, unstrapped his 
wooden leg, and placing it in a comer 
against the house remarked : 

* * I leave it outside *ka 'se mer wife says 
it t'ars her kyarpit/' Then reaching in- 
side the door he drew out a crutch, and 
looking up at the sky continued, ''I bleeve 
it's gwine by; wuz hopin' we'd hev it — ^the 
corn's sufferin' fer rain. Let's set out 
here, it's so warm in the house; I'll fetch 
cheers," and he was about to do so, when I 
grasped two and brought them out and we 
sat down. 

*'What battle did you lose it in?" I 
asked, pointing to the vacancy. 

''Second Menassa, chasin* of Ginl. 
Pope," he said, smiling. ''I wa'n't gwine 
in, as I wuz turned 'r sixty, en' hed mer ole 
woman en ' gal to tek keer on ; but er parcel 
uv them Yankee raiders cum erlong en' 
took mer ole Crumply. I sez, * Please, gen- 
elmen, don't tek mer cow. I'm er poor 
man.' They cussed me, en' one un 'em hit 
me on mer haid with hees sode en' knocked 
me down; here's the skaar now." Lifting 
his hat he pointed to an ugly scar about 
two inches above his left eye. * * That riled 
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me, en* er says, dorg-gone you! 1*11 get 
even with you ! My ole woman cum er run- 
nin', holp me up, en' mopped the blood 
from mer haid with her apron, en' got er 
cryin' might 'ly. Nuwer mind, Bee, doan* 
cry,' I sez, 'I'll get even with 'm, dorg- 
gone 'm, if I has to follow 'm to the dick- 
ens.' *Doan' talk that er way, Turner, or 
the ole Scratch '11 git you befo' you git 
thar.' 

* ' Well it took me two days to get ready, 
en' er started off; 'twas fust week in 
August, 1862. Bee gimme er blanket, fry- 
in '-pan, er tin can to bile mer coffee in, er 
tin plate en' er knife en' fork, en' made 
me er haversack filled with fried chickin en' 
biscuit. I sot off en' stopped at Jeems 
Dick's to ast him to look arter mer folks 
while I waz gom ; Jeems 's farm jines outer 
mine right over thar," pointing west, *'but 
his house wuz shut up ; he had dun stuck er 
piece er paper with writin' on it agin his 
do'. I could 'n read so er pulled er loose 
nail out'n the fence en' scratched er mork 
uv it on the bottom er mer plate. ' ' He hob- 
bled into the house and quickly returned 
with a tin plate, on the bottom of which 
was scratched ''GoRn tEw THe wAr." ^'I 
saw mule-tracks showin' he'd gorn tow'ds 
the court-house, so I put out hopin ' to over- 
take him, but I didn't; en I nuwer seed 
him agin till the war wuz over. 
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**When er got to Madison the' told me 
some uv our soldiers wuz at Orange Court 
House, so I kep* on en* sure enough thar 
the* wuz, en* er j'ined the Thirteenth Vir- 
ginny, Stonewall Breegade. *Twa*n* long 
befo' we struck up with Ginl. Pope at 
Slaughter's Mountain, en* we got him on 
the run en* 'bout finished him up at Me- 
nassa. Our rigiment wuz sont to f oiler him 
up en' we had a scrimmage with hees cal- 
vary en' got some un 'em. Our kumel arst, 
'Whar's Gin'l Pope?' The' sez, 'He's 
gorn ter Washin'ton ter git hee's supper 
en '11 be back terrectly.' Well, while we 
wuz waiten* fer him, we rummaged aroun* 
whar we had fit, en * I seed er dead calvary 
w'arin' er mitey fine pa'r er boots. I says, 
''Howdy, Mister, kin I do anythin* fer 
you ? ' But he wuz too daid to talk. I wuz 
barfoot en* er sez, 'He ain* got no use fer 
them boots. I'm gwine take 'em.* I seed 
his yarlar trimmin's en* knowed he wuz er 
calvary, one er them dorg-gone furryners 
took mer ole Crumply; ef he'd bin er gen- 
nywine Yank raised on his mother's nat- 
chul milk er wouldn't er robbed him; er 
doan' reckon the' knowed what the' was 
fightin' 'bout, so er sez, here goes. I found 
er tobarker bag in one er hees pockets — 
here 'tis now. ' ' He handed it to me to ex- 
amine. ' ' 'Twuz full er sumpin* looked like 
nigger hyar, so er flung it out; but it smelt 
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like tobarker. En* er got two tens en* tli*ee 
fives greenbacks out*n another pocket. 
* Well I declar!* I sez, Hhis jest erbout set- 
tles fer ole Crumply.* Then er pulled on 
the right boot, en' jest es wuz pullin' on 
t'other, er piece er shell cum en' took boot 
en' leg away off yonder. I drapped same 
as ef 'd been kilt. *It sarves me right,' I 
sez, 'fer robbin' of er daid man.' But it 
gin me mer deescharge fnm the war, en' 
heer er is." Just then his wife came to the 
door and said: 
*'Mr. Grimes, supper's ready." 
After partalang of Mrs. Grimes's old 
Virginia country supper, we came out to 
resume our seats in the yard and smoke our 
pipes, halting in the doorway to enjoy the 
scene. A shower had fallen from the pass- 
ing cloud, wetting the leaves of the forest 
and the com, and all was illumined by the 
golden glory of the setting sun. The com 
stood erect like a brigade in close order at- 
tentive to command, its gay plumage wav- 
ing in the soft breeze. * * Backed by the sap- 
phire heaven's deep repose," some light- 
winged clouds floated above the western 
horizon like strips of silken gossamer 
tinted with lilac and lemon, orange and vio- 
let, edged by silver and gold, and delicate- 
ly shaded in neutral tints. Kissed by the 
setting sun they blushed as the crimson 
rose and smiled a reciprocal good night. 
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The inspiring scene recalled to my mind 
the words of the Psalmist, and I exclaimed, 
*''0 Lord, how manifold are Thy works: 
the earth is full of thy riches : Thou send- 
est forth Thy Spirit and renewest the face 
of the earth: Thou causeth the grass to 
grow for the cattle, and herbs for the ser- 
vice of man: Thou openest Thine hands, 
they are filled with good.' " 

Mr. Grimes took oflf his cap, and bowing 
reverently said, **Amen!'* 

We continued standing awhile, watching 
the retiring dav, the fading light, the deep- 
ening shadows^ and listening to the birds 
chanting their vespers ; then ' * there was si- 
lence, ' ' and we took our seats. 

''Mr. Grimes,'' I said, ''you are very 
comfortably fixed, and happy, no doubt, 
even though you have lost a leg in the 
war!" 

"Er doan' count the loss er mer leg es er 
trouble; er brung that on merself. Er 
ain't laffin',"he said, smiling, "en' er doan' 
b'leeve um stingy, but sir, er used to have 
rheumatiz in both legs en' wuz 'bleeged to 
waar shoes, en' the' is costif, yer know; 
now er have only one leg fer rheumatiz en' 
one shoe '11 do me. Er tole Bee she mus' 
pray fer me cornstant while er wuz gom; 
she wuz out in the field plowin' when she 
heern the cannon bummin' at Cedar Moun- 
tain" — Slaughter's Mountain — *'and 
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drapped down on her knees en' prayed 
loud en' earnes'. Well, er didn' git er 
scratch in that hot fight ; but when the piece 
er shell cum en' took mer leg, up yonder 
at Menassa, she wuz cookin' supper, she 
did'n think the' 'd fight nighttime. The 
safes' way, sir, is to try to hold outer the 
Lord's hand all the time, whatsomever you 
got ter do, en' then you kin tek whut cums. 
*^Me en' Bee's bin man en' wife er dunno 
how long, er reckon mo' 'n thirty year; 
we's jest same's two peas in er pord; we 
nuwer went corntrary ter one 'nuther, 
pulled tergither laik er yoke er well-bruk 
steers. We nuwer could mek out how Meg 
wuz so crinkly crankle. She wuz our on- 
liest child, en' wuz born er cryin', en' soon 
es she got strong 'nuff she got ter kickin' 
en' scratchin'. We tried sugar en' mer- 
lasses, en' stewed peaches, but 'twar no use ; 
so we let 'er alone en' wouldn't say nothin' 
to cross her. Do you know she would 'n 
sleep 'n baid arter she could crawl; jes' 
laid on the floor in 'er clothes. When she'd 
git ter sleep her mother 'd thow er quilt 
over her, 'feerd she ketch cold. She did'n 
eat much, jes' nibbled here en' thar so 
you'd hardly miss ennything; she'd wash 
the dishes en ' pans 'f o ' you could say skat, 
en' straighten up the table. Her mother 
would go out doo's 'tendin' she wuz lookin' 
f er tuckey nests. One day she sot to help- 
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in' her straighten up things; geeminy! 
didn* she whoop? You'd thunk er eater- 
mount wuz in the woods. 

**The preecher used ter cum some time 
en' read the Bible ter mer wife. She 
couldn' read nor write, nor none un us 
could. ^Tien he 'd cum Meg 'd cut out; 
she could 'n b'ar the site un him. Doan' 
know how 'twuz, 'cept 'ka'se he gin 'er her 
name. He writ it down in our Bible, but 
'twuz too hard fer us ter speak so he tole 
us jes' ter call 'er Meg. I'll fetch the book 
so yer kin see. ' ' He brought the Bible, and 
on referring to the birth record I saw the 
name '^Magaera" (''The wrathful"), but 
it was very much blurred. I asked Mr. 
Grimes if, to his knowledge, any one had 
explained to her the meaning of the name, 
and thus excited her dislike to the parson ; 
he replied that he did not know. 

' ' But, ' ' said he, ' ' when Meg wuz erbout 
six yeer ole her mother opened the Bible 
en' showed 'er her name; she wet her little 
hand in 'er mouth en' smeared it all over. 
That wuz the only time in 'er life her 
mother slapped her, en' arter that when- 
ever the parson cum she 'd skedaddle. 

''She had er way er wand'rin' oflf down 
to the bottom of the gyardin'," he con- 
tinued. "Thar wuz er fine spring flowin' 
inter er barrel sunk in the ground to ketch 
the water thet cum out'n er rocky bank 
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covered with moss en' ferns. Er large 
maple tree growed side the spring en' 
made it shady. Arter she had straightened 
things in the kitchen whar we eat, she'd go 
off down ter the spring, followed by Bug. 

* * Bug wuz er fice dorg, black es tyar ; he 
warn' much bigger 'n er old hyar. Er 
b'leeve thet dorg wuz proud er hees tail! 
'Twuz curled double over hees back, en ' the 
een' retch 'd out one side, laik 'twuz rechin' 
fer sump'n ter ketch outer — same 's them 
leetle curly-cue things yer see on gowd 
vines. He f oiler 'd mer gal ewywhar, en' 
slep' by 'er nights. 

**The only thing would mek him leave 
her wuz skwerils. Thar 's er big woods 
back er our place, jes' over the run, en' 
'twuz full er skwerils. The run ain' mo' 
'n twenty foot wide, en' er foot deep, 'cept 
terectly after heavy rains. 'Tis er heep er 
rocks in it, en the skwerils could git over 
easy, arter my corn, en' when the' 'd cum, 
Bug 'd go fer 'em, en' Meg 'd f oiler. 

''When the weather warn' foul Meg sot 
mos' all day by the spring en' knit stock- 
in 's, en' patch en' dam mer clothes; her 
mother hed done showed her how. 

' ' My wife raised er fine parcel er tuckeys 
thet year. (Meg wuz erbout six then.) 
Jes befo' Chris 'mus I went ter Culpeper 
ter sell 'em; she sed er mus' buy er hat. 
I'd bin w'arin' mer ole coon-skin cap mo' 
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*n th'ee year en' 'twuz kinder givin' back. 
When er hed done sold the tuckeys, conain' 
down the street er stopped at er shop en' 
looked in the winder. The' hed little most 
er ewythin' ter sell, but whut took mer 
eye wuz er blue waggin with er black dorg 
painted on the side, the very livin' image 
uv our Bug. *Well,' er sez, 'that's the 
puttiest thing er ever seed in mer bom 
days; um gwineter buy it fer mer gal ef 
er has ter sell mer mule. ' Er took off mer 
cap en' looked at it good, en' sez to mer- 
self, * What's the marter with that cap? 
The' ain' nothin' the marter with it! I 
doan' want no new hat.' Then er stepped 
inter the shop en' sez, 

* ' ' Whutchur charge fer hats ? ' 

*' *Fum one dorler ter th'ee,' he sez. 

'* 'Whutchur charge fer that leetle blue 
waggin in the winder?' He retched in en' 
took out the waggin en' er hat en' sez : 

'' ' Yer kin take both fer one en' er half.' 

'' 'Whutchur charge fer the hat by it- 
self?' 

" 'One en' er quarter.' 

" 'Well, that meks the waggin er quar- 
ter.' 

" 'No I er couldn ' sell the waggin by it- 
self fer less 'n half er dorler. ' 

" 'Th'ow in er pound er stick candy en' 
'11 take it,' er sez, plunkin' down er fifty- 
cent piece. 
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'* 'Couldn* erford it; would lose money 
by the trade. * 

*' *Well,' er sez, puttin* down four cents 
mo^ * gimme that worth er yer best stick 
candy, en ' wrap it up with the waggin. ' 

*' 'Yer better lemme sell yer the hat too/ 

** *No,' er sez, *mer ole coon-skin will 
last thu' the winter, en' it's mo' comfitible 
then er stow hat.' He put on one er his 
shop looks, but didn' say nothin'. 

**When er got out on the road er took 
the leetle blue waggin en' looked at it goody 
en' er sez ter merself, * That'll fetch her 
out'n the kinks, er bet 'twill mek 'er laff.' 
Er wuz so glad er whistled er reg'ler 
chune. 

' ' When er got home er druv straight ter 
the stable en' hid the leetle waggin in the 
loft. 

** Chris 'mus er wuz up befo' light, en' 
arter feedin' the stock er took the leetle 
waggin with the candy in it, en' put it 
right befo' the house do' whar mer gal 
would see it fust thing when she cum out ; 
then er went inter the field en' hollered 
loud es er could, * Hooraw f er Chris 'mus ! ' 
* Bang! 'went er gun over tow'ds Dick's, en' 
er hollered ergin, * Hooraw fer Chris 'mus I' 
Er knewed 'twuz Dick's gun er firin', so er 
went tow'ds hees house en' sez ter him: 

'* 'Merry Chris 'mus, ole man,' en' he 
sez: 
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** 'Wife's gwineter hev some egg-nog 
this mornin'; come over en' git some.' 

*' 'Kee-reckl' he sez. 

* ' Then er went round ter mer hyar trops 
ter see what luck er had. 'Twuz er fine 
frosty njornin', en' er counted shure on 
one, ef not two Mollies. Well, er had two, 
so er kilt 'em, en' hol'n' 'em by the hind 
legs went ter the house, sorter creepin'; 
didn' want mer gal ter see me* 

**Well, sir! whut do yer tlunk? she had 
dun busted the leetle blue waggin inter 
smashes; she had er big rock pum'lin* it 
laik she wuz killin ' er snake. 

'* 'Oh, you bad gal,' er sez, flirtin* the 
hyars at 'er, 'um er good mind ter switch 
yer!' 

''Some er the hyar's blood fell on 'er 
cheek. She stood up, her leetle hands 
hangin' down by her side, en' looked at me 
so sorrowful. Two tears cum out'n her big 
brown eyes en' trickilt down 'er face en' 
mixed with the hyar's blood, en' then drapt 
on 'er ap'on, makin' er ugly stain. 

"Geeminy! didn' mer heart ache! Ef 
yer'd er cut it with er hillin' hoe 'twouldn' 
er hurt so much. Er nuwer sot no mo' 
hyar trops sence thet time. 

"E^^vy momin' when er cum back to the 
house arter feedin' the stock, er sees her 
stan'in' up in the yawd, lookin' so sorrow- 
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ful, the two tears tricklin' out'n her eyes 
en* mixin* with the hyar's blood, en' drap- 
pin ' on *er ap 'on, makin ' er ugly stain. 

**Arter that she gin up cryin', scratching, 
en' kickin', en' tuk on glums. 

* ' She nuwer spoke er wurd to me in her 
bom days; but, sir! ef you'll b'leeve it, er 
luved the po' gal. 

* * While er wuz gom ter the war, my wife 
wuz cornstant coax'n' Meg ter larn how ter 
read; tole 'er ef she could read the Bible 
ishe'd know ewy thing en' could do ewy- 
thing, en' would be good en' happy. "Well, 
leetle mo' 'n th'ee mont's arter the war 
wuz over, Meg went ter school. The school- 
marster wuz er good man, but mity po'; 
had er ole mother ter tek keer uv. The' 
hed been rich folks ; but the war bruck 'em 
up, en' now he kep' school evvy day tell 
4 clock en' went home en' wurked hees gar- 
den tell night. He said he wouldn' let none 
er the other child 'en bother Meg, en' he hed 
lam 'er how ter read in no time; so she 
went ter hees school. 

**Now 'm gwine let mer wife talk some. 
Bee, tell the gen'elman 'bout ole Grogan." 

Mrs. Grimes had been rather reticent; 
was pleasant, but did not join in our talks. 
She struck out now as a pent-up stream 
that bursts its bounds, and said : 

'^I beam folks say he 's mean es er 
dorg. I seen er heep er dorgs in mer time 
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— curs, en' snappers, en' hoiins — ^but er 
nuwer seed one 's mean 's ole Phil Grogan. 
Terbercert 'in, he looked laik er shaggy 
dorg en' had er corn-husky growl; when 
he'd talk, 'twould make ver trimble. 

'^Hees hyar en' beard stuck out ewy 
whicher way, en' looked es ef 't nuwer 
'd bin combed. Hees eyebrows wuz long 
en' shaggy, so you could hardly see hees 
leetle green-pea eyes shinin' erway back 
laik er black snake's eyes when hees hid- 
in' under er bunch er weeds. He came en' 
bought the farm jes' back er owon. 

** Folks sez hee's got heaps er money; but 
he didn' git it hones', he'd found money 
en' watches thet hed been buried by Union 
soldiers time er the war, jest befo' the bat- 
tle uv Fred'sbu'g. The' sez he buri'd it in 
the groun' night-time when ewybody wuz 
'sleep. He len's out money on int'rus. Mr. 
Grimes wuz in er hard place one yeer, 
'ka'se his craps failed, en' he borrowed ten 
dorlars f 'um ole Phil Grogan; but didn' git 
but eight, 'ka'se Grogan kep' back two ter 
int'rus, en' made Mr. Grimes give him er 
bornd on er steer er owon— fine er steer es 
er ever see, wuth at leas ' twenty dorlars. 

''When time cum ter pay back the 
money, Mr. Grimes didn' hev but seven 
dorlars, en' ole Grogan wouldn' tek it; 
said he mus' have all er he'd tek the steer; 
en' he cum with the sheriff en' tuk our 
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steer, en' put it up ter the highest bidder. 
But nobody would bid fer it 'ka'se the' 
didn' wanter tek it f'um us; so ole Phil 
Grogan bid it in fer heese 'f , at the ornery 
price er six dorlars; en' hee's bin er dun- 
nin' Mr. Grimes comstant ever since; sez 
"Mr. Grimes still owed him four dorlars. 

*'I nuwer see no dorg es mean es ole 
Phil Grogan. He had er boy jes ' laik 'im, 
en' mean es gaarbroth ; he called him Cyril; 
he wuz erbout fifteen, en ' went ter the same 
school whar our Meg went ter. Thet boy 
wuz always er doin' mean things. 

''When the child 'en went out to play, 
whut the schoolmaster call re-cest, Gro- 
gan 's boy 'd sneak in the schoolroom en* 
steal apples, en' biskit, en crablantuns, 
out'n the child 'en's baskits; en' he wuz all 
the time er slappin', en' er beatin' er the 
child 'en — ^he wuz bigger 'n enny on em. 

' ' The schoolmarster wuz f eered ter whip 
'im, 'ka'se he owed ole Grogan money; so 
the boy jes' ruled the roost. 

''He didn' hey but one eye, en' that wuz 
jes' laik er feesh's eye — didn' hev no look 
in it, jes' staar'd at yer. Hees hyar wuz 
sandy color en' long, en' hung down over 
hees blind eye ter hide it; hees face wuz 
sorter reddish, en' freckled all over laik 
er guiney-keet 's aig. 

"Well, one evenin', arter school, the chil- 
d'en wuz all startin' home; Sy cum up ter 
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our Meg en* yeerked her bomet off en' 
flung it over the fence ; one er the boys clnm 
over en' got 't, en' wuz jest er han'in' it 
ter 'er when Grogan's boy yerked it out'n 
hees hand en' flnng it over the fence er- 
gin', en' begin ter slap en' kick the boy on- 
merciful. Well, our Meg wuz mitey quiet 
at school, didn' play with the child 'en ner 
nuthin', but when she see Grogan's boy er 
beatin' er t'other boy so bad, jes' beka'se 
he fotched er hornet back f 'um over the 
fence, she tried to pull 'im off; but he 
tu'ned upon her en' slapped 'er en' bit 'er 
laik fury. Meg ketched him 'roun' the 
neck en' flung him on the groun' en' 
slapped hees face tell he bellowed laik er 
kalf ; then she cum home en nuwer went 
ter school ergin. 

''She wouldn' go to chu'ch, ner nowhar. 
Folks tole us we orter git the doctor ter 
cum en' see ef he could tell how cum she 
wuz so crinklv; we wuz feered her mind 
wuz upsot." Here Mr. Grimes broke in: 

**Mer wife patched up er skeem she 
thought would work; she said she 'd mek 
out she wuz sick en' git the doctor ter cum. 
So one mornin' she kep' in bed en' made er 
mitey groanin', en' I went fer the doctor. 

' ' Meg wuz stan 'in ' by the bed when the 
doctor knocked at the do'. Wife sez, 'That's 
the doctor ; let him in. ' 

*'When Meg opened the do', the doctor 
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lowered hees umbriller ( 'twuz rainin') en' 
sez, *Good inornin'. Meg sez, 'Ef yer call 
this er good momin', hope yer knows mo' 
'bout doctorin' then yer does 'bout 
weather. ' 

''The ole doctor bridled up en' looked 
sorter sot back, en' sez, ' Whut's the marter 
with you ma?' Meg sez, 'Ef we knowed 
whut ailed her we wouldn' er sont fer you/ 
The doctor gin er sorter grunt, en' walked 
inter mer wife's room, en' took er seat by 
the baid, en' felt 'er pulse, en' looked at 
'er tongue, en' sez, 'Yer er leetle feverish, 
marm, en' mus' tek sum physic' He took 
four small papers out'n hees physic case 
en' laid 'm on the chimbly-piece ; then he 
arsked Meg to fetch some fresh water f 'um 
the spring. 'Does yer reckon er wuz 
gwineter bring it f 'um the horsepond?' she 
sez, en' out she went with the mug. The 
ole doctor looked mitey riled. He tuk one 
er the leetle papers in hees hand en' sot 
down by mer wife, en' sez, 'These leetle 
powders ain' nuthin' but sugar, but yer 
mus mek er face when yer swallow em, per- 
tendin' the' taste bad.' Well, Meg cum 
with the mug er water en' sot it on the 
chimbly-piece, by whar the leetle papers 
er physic wuz. The doctor sez ter mer 
wife, 'Er want yer ter tek one uv these 
powders now; ernuther 'bout twelve 
o'clock, en' the last one ter-night when yer 
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er gwineter sleep; yer better not eat no 
middlin' en' greens ter-day.' 

*^They wa'm' nothin' marter with mer 
wife, en' she wuz horngry — ^hadn' eat no 
breakfus; so she arsked the doctor ef she 
mus'n' eat nothing. He sez, 'Yes, yer may 
eat sum chicking. ' Then he turned ter Meg 
en' ast her ef she knowed how ter cook 
er chicken. She sez, ' Er reckin er kin cook 
er chickin well es you kin.' He grunted, 
en' sez, *Han' the water ter yer mar.' 

'*Mer ole woman made er mighty ugly 
face when she swallered the physic. * Whut- 
chur mek sich er face fer, ma; 'tain' noth- 
in' but sugar, ' sez Meg. * How do yer know 
that?' sez the doctor. ' 'Ka'se er tasted it, 
en' er knows sugar.' The ole doctor looked 
mighty mad, en' sez, 'Yer is the friskiest 
gal er ever seed.' Then he got up en' sez ter 
mer wife, 'Ef yer wants me ergin yer Mn 
send fer me,' en' off he went in er huff. 

"Er wuz out 'n the yard watchin' fer 
'm, es he cum erlong, en' arsked 'm whut 
he thought er Meg; he sez, 'She's the sar- 
ciest gal er ever see, en' er good tough 
switch '11 cure all that ails 'er.' 

"Sy did'n go ter school next day arter 
Meg beat 'm; wuz feered the child 'en 
would laff at 'm. The child 'en all agreed 
ter hev nothin ' mo ' ter do with 'm, en ' eff 
he tried ter beat er slap air one, the' wuz 
gwineter fall on 'm en' beat 'm good. Well, 
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he heem 'bout it en' wouldn' go to school 
no mo'. 

' ' One day, not long arter that time, Meg 
wnz settin' by the spring knittin', en Bug 
wuz layin' by 'er, sleepin'; all uv er sud- 
den Bug riz en' bergin ter bark furous es 
ef he heem sump'n er sumbody prowlin' 
'roun. Meg got up en' looked erbout, but 
couldn' see nothin'. Bug kep' er barkin', 
en' wanted ter go 'crost the run. Meg 
ketched 'm up 'n her arms en' fotched 'm 
home ; but soon 's she put 'm down he run 
out en' bergin barkin' furous. 

' ' Thet dorg hed mo ' sense 'n some folks ; 
he seed sump'n er heem sump'n riled 'm, 
en' he whined en' barked en' wanted to go 
ketch 'em; he wa'n't erfeerd er nothin'. 

''When Meg went down ter the spring 
next day, Bug didn' lay down by 'er but 
kep' er runnin' 'round, smellin' this erway 
en' that, laik he wuz smellin' tracks er 
sumpi'n er sumbody. Wife said she hed 
heern er gun fire in the woods 'crost the 
run, two er th'ee times lately. We nuwer 
hed heem er gun fire in them woods befo'. 
We thought, meybe, sumbody wuz shootin' 
skwerils, en' thet's whut stirred up Bug so 
much. 

''Well, one mornin' wife wuz out 'n the 
yard en' heern er gun fire back 'n the 
woods. Meg wuz cleanin' off the table en' 
washin' up breakfas' things; I wuz out 'n 
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the field plowin'. Bug wa'm' one er them 
horngry dorgs allers lookin' fer sump'n 
ter eat; he'd wait till he wuz called. Now 
when Meg called 'm ter git hees breakfas' 
he didn' cum. She didn' speak much, but 
she could whistle good es enny man, so she 
whistled fer Bug, en' kep on whistlin', but 
Bug didn' show up; so she went down ter 
the spring en' out inter the cornfield, whist- 
lin' loud, but ain' seed Bug yit; then she 
went en' tole her mar, en' both went ergin, 
wife callin' en' Meg whistlin'. I heem the 
racket, en' cum up en' joined in the himt, 
en' er went 'crost the run inter the woods 
er callin' en' whistlin'. Well, we didn't 
know whut ter mek on it, 'ka 'se he nuwer 
hed run erway befo'. 

^^Meg, poor gal! wuz mighty 'strested; 
wouldn' knit no mo', ner sew, ner nuthin'. 
One mornin', th'ee days arter Bug hed 
quit, Meg wuz down ter the spring. Pres- 
ently she see a buzzard fly down on the 
ground in the aidg er the wood t'other side 
er the run; she walked down that erway, 
en' lookin' see th'ee er fo' buzzards on the 
groun' scramblin' at sumthin', so she^ 
waded over the run, en' thar wuz po' Bug's 
dead rimnints, en' the buzzards er tyarin' 
'm ter pieces; then she cum runnin' back 
en tole her mar. 

'^Next mornin' Meg went down ter look 
ergin at po' Bug's rimnints, en' ter kiver 
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*em up en' keep off the buzzards, when low 
en' behole! thur wuz thet ugly Sy, with er 
gun in hees han', stan'in' lookin' at po' 
Bug's karkiss. 

**Meg hollers ter 'm: 

*^ *Whutcher kill mer dorg fert' 

'' *Who sez er kilt 'm?' sez Sy. 

^' ^I sez so,' sez Meg. 

'^ 'Yer 's er liar, 'n um good mind ter 
put er load er shot in yer, yer devil I' 

*^Thur wuz er rus'lin' in the bushes, en' 
out jumped er man en' yerked the gun out 
Sy's hand en' smashed it 'gin er tree; then 
the man hilt outer Sy en' mos' cut all the 
clo'es off'n 'm with er switch. Geeminyl 
didn' Sy yell! Meg, she cum er runnin' 
back ter the place, en' she called me, en' 
we run down ter the place, but thar wum't 
nobody 'bout. 

**'Twarn't long befo' we heem who 
whipped Sy; 'twuz Dick. 

'*01e Grogan made er mighty racket 
'bout it, en' wanted ter go ter law en' have 
Jeems persicuted; but folks sed he'd better 
not, 'ka'se Sy had threatened ter shoot 
Meg. 

* ^ One day, 'bout two months arter whut 
er jes' tole yer, er wuz plowin' out in the 
field, when Jeems cum over hees fence en' 
sez ter me: 

* ' * Mr. Grimes, er want er morry Meg. ' 
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**Well, sir, it took me laik er stitch in 
mer back ; er sez : 

** * Yer dunno whutchur taUdn' 'bout/ 

'' *How cumr he sez. 

<^ ^Why,' er sez 'she'd ride yer er horg 
huntin' er arr uther man daar'd tackle 
her.' 

'* *0h, nuwer mind, I'll hev er ef you'll 
lemme,' he sez. 

*'Well, arter er dun got mer breath, fer 
er wuz upsot by hees arskin' fer Meg, er 
sez: 

''I'll talk ter mer ole woman 'bout it, 
en' git er ter name it ter Meg, en' ef she 
's willin', er reckin yer kin hev 'er; but 'm 
f eer 'd yer 'U be sorry. ' 

"Well, me en' Bee talked it over, en' she 
brought it 'roun' gentle ter Meg, feer'n she 
wuz gwine inter conniption; but Meg jes' 
laffed en' turned red es er gobbler's wat- 
tles when he 's struttin'. We nuwer 
knowed 'er ter laff befo', but she did'n say 
nuthin '. 

"Bee went out do'ws ter look arter the 
fowls, en' leff 'er ter think over the mar- 
ter. 

"Meg hed done growed up tall es 'er 
ma; she wa'rn' bad lookin'; hed brown 
eyes, brown hyar, en' red cheeks, en' kep' 
erself nice en' tidy, crankly es she wuz. 

"Well, nobody sed nuthin' ter nobody 
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ner t'other, 'bout the marter, en ewything 
went on es befo\ 

'^ Jeems Dick cum over nights es use'l ter 
talk en' smoke with me. I see 'm sumtimes 
look out 'n the kornder uv hees eye at Meg, 
but she nuwer raise her eyes, jes' kep' on 
knittin'. 

' ' Two or three months passed by, tell one 
mornin' Bee went outdo 'ws ter look fer 
tuckeys' nests, leavin' Meg er washin' up 
the breakf us ' things. She wuz gorn 'bout 
half er hour, en' when she cum back, Meg 
wuz in the big room thar. She hed done 
fixed up 'erself mitey smart in 'er best 
frock, en' hed put on 'er shoes — she mos' 
all the time went b'arfoot; she'd tied er 
han'kercher over 'er haid en' wuz jes' put- 
tin' two apples in 'er ap'on pockets. When 
Bee seed 'er she sez : 

<< ^Why, yer does look putty this morn- 
in'; kaarn't yer let yer ole mammy kiss 
yer?' 

*' *I ain't no baby,' she sez; 'doan' want 
er be kissed.' 

''Then she tuk up er bundle wuz on er 
cheer (er reckin 'twuz her clo'es) en' sot 
out the front do' tow'ds the road; mer wife 
stood en' looked at 'er, but wuz feered to 
speak. 

''I wuz hoein' out in the field, en' seed 
Meg goin' down the road; 'er stooped so 
she couldn't see me. She tu'ned in Jeems 
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Dick's gate, en' put 'er bundle down ergin 
the fence, under some blackberry bushes; 
then she went ter hees do' en' 
knocked " 

Mr. Grimes suddenly ceased talking, and 
exclaimed : 

** Listen! doan' yer heer hees harp?" 

I heard the music of a jew's-harp; some 
one was approaching, playing the familiar 
tune * * Billy in the Low Grounds. " As he 
came up, Mr. Grimes saluted him with a 
hearty : 

* ' Hello, ole man ! ' ' 

To which his semi-vocal response was : 

^^Same." 

He doffed his limp felt hat in deference 
to me, and then sat down on the steps just 
below Mrs. Grimes, who was sitting on the 
house door-sill. 

The visitor was James Dick, the only 
scion and heir of an old couple who had 
been long-time friends of Mr. Grimes. He 
was a steady, hard-working, honest fellow, 
and looked upon Turner Grimes as a sort 
of guardian, and was also his familiar, 
though Mr. Grimes was more than twenty 
years his senior. 

He would come almost every night, to 
smoke with him and hear him talk, and to 
enliven him with the music of his jew's- 
harp. 

I could see, by the bright light of the 
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moon, that ^'Jeems'* was a '^ button-head- 
ed, ' ' stout fellow, of medium height, about 
forty-five years old, whose nature was of 
that quality that might be called moon- 
beam mildness. He was in his shirt sleeves 
and work-day toggery. 

^'Befo' you light," remarked Mr. Grimes, 
*'mek yer harp talk some." 

Without further importunity, Mr. Dick 
went through his entire repertoire, con- 
sisting of *' Billy in the Low Grounds," 
''Old Sukey Blue Skin," ''The Richmond 
Blues," and "The Girl I Left Behind Me." 
All of which aroused pleasant memories 
extending away back to my infancy. Then 
he "fired up," and Mr. Grimes resumed 
his talk. 

Mr. Grimes 's loquacity held our close at- 
tention ; I was deeply interested, he was so 
ingenuous. 

Mrs. Grimes acquiesced in everything he 
said, by nods and gestures, but, under 
scriptural injunction, remained mute. 

' ' Jeems ^ ' was a patient, appreciative lis- 
tener, breaking his stillness only by the 
approbatory ejaculations, "Keereck!" or 
' ' Same ! ' ' when Mr. Grimes would point a 
period; these utterances were epitomes of 
approval, meaning that the speaker's re- 
marks were exhaustive, and could not be 
refuted. 

Mr. Grimes paused, knocked the ash out 
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of his pipe, filled it anew, fired it with a 
match, then, looking at Mr. Dick, said : 

**Jeems, er ben tellin' the gen'elman 
'bout you en' Meg, down ter whar she cum 
en' knock 'd at yer do ' ; now er want yer ter 
say your say, so he '11 know erbout it. ' ' 

^^Jeems" started right in, as would a 
school-boy in a class when it was his turn 
to recite. 

^^I wuz gwine ter mill en' hed put er bag 
er com in mer kyart, en' jes' stepped in 
the house ter git mer pipe en' hat, when er 
heern er knock at the do'; er went en' 
opened it, en ' thar wuz Meg ; er sez, * How- 
dy ! won 't yer cum in ? ' She sez : 

** 'Look hure, Jeems Dick, ef yer want 
ter morry me, yer got ter cum this very day 
er nuvver I ' 

^'Er wuz skeert, er wuz so surprised; 
but er* sez quick: 

'^ *Jes lemme git mer coat en' we'll go 
right oflf ter the preacher's. 

^^I wanted ter help er in the kyart, but 
she wouldn' lemme; she clum in' sez she 
could git in er kyart well es I could. 

'*Es we wuz gwine 'long the road er sez: 

* ' * We mus ' go ter the cou 't-house en ' git 
er lisunce befo' the preacher '11 morry us.' 

^^She didn' say nothin'; er knowed the 
clerk, so he gimme the lisunce fer one dor- 
lar. Then we druv ter the preacher's, en' 
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he said he'd morry us fer one en' er half; 
so I guv the money en' called Meg in. 

He made us stan' up befo' 'm en' sez: 

'^ ' Jeems, will yer hev this woman fer 
yer morried wife? Ferever and ever, 
amen ! ' En er sez : 

^^^Yes, erwilL' 

**Then he sez ter Meg: 

*' 'Megaera' (he had gin 'er that name), 
* will yer hev this man fer yer wedded hus- 
ban'; sarve 'm good, nuss 'm when hees 
sick' (er nuwer been sick in mer life), 
' cook, wash, en ' keep hees house clean, long 
es yer live I ' 

Meg sez: 

** *I'll morry him, but er ain' gwine mek 
no sich torm-f oolry promoses. ' 

' ^ Then he read sump 'n out 'n the book, er 
disremember, en sez : 

*^ ^ Yer er man en' wife.' 

* ' We got in the kyart en ' druv home. She 
jumped down en' opened the gate. While 
I wuz drivin' in, she picked up 'er bundle 
f rum under the blackberry bushes ergin the 
fence, en ' cum ter the house. 

**I got out'n the kyart, en' openin' the 
do ', sez ter her : 

*^ 'Walk in; thar's yer house en' ewy- 
thing in it 's yourn. ' 

*' * 'Tain't my house,' she sez, *en' er 
doan' want none uv your nonsense.' But 
she went in en' sot ter work gittin' dinner, 
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jes' laik she 'd ben livin' thar all 'er bom 
days. 

**Er went en' put the mule in the stable, 
en' prodgicked eroun' tell, byamby, she 
cum ter the back do' en' screeched out: 

' ^ ^ Jeems Dick, whyncher cum en ' eat yer 
dinner ? ' 

'* *Um er cum'n' right now!' er sez; en' 
in er went. 

**She hed dun sot the table nice, hed 
fried middlin' en' aigs, hot bisMt, biled 
cabbage en' ing-uns, en' coffee; but the' 
warn't but one plate en' cheer sot; er says : 

'^ 'Whar's yer plate en' cheer?' She sez: 

*' * Jeems Dick, doan' bother yerse'f 
'bout me; eat yer dinner ef yer wants it,' 
then out 'n the do ' she went. Er wuz hom- 
gry, but er didn' feel laik eat'n' nothin' by 
merse'f; but er sez ter merse'f, 'Ef er 
doan' eat nothin', she '11 git mad,' so er eat 
hearty en ' then went out ter mer work, sor- 
ter skeert, feered she 'd holler at me. 

*' 'Bout sundown er wuz weedin' the 
gyardin en' she hollered ter me ter cum en' 
git mer supper; en' er went quick. She 
wa'n't in thar, but the supper wuz sot out 
all right en' nice, so arter eat'n' er went 
out ergin, en' cut er big bunch er hoUy- 
horks en' larkspur, red clover en' field dais- 
ies, en' went 'roun' ter the front do' en' put 
'em in er pitcher er water, in the front 
room, hopin' 'twould please 'er. Then er 
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sot down on the do' step en' struck up on 
mer harp en' played all mer chunes. By- 
amby, mus' er been 'bout nine — er didn' 
hev no clock, but er could tell by the styars 
in the sky — er heer'd such rumblin' in the 
kitchin, laik she wuz movin' the table en' 
cheers; er tiptoed 'roun' the house en' lis- 
ten 'd at the back do'; she wuz er pilin' the 
table en' cheers ergin the do' inside; er sot 
down on the do '-sill en' listen 'd. Er heem 
'er stirrin' erbout, but presen'ly ewythin' 
got quiet, so er went 'roun' ter the front 
do', took off mer shoes en' coat, en' 
stretched out on the flo', en' 'twam' long 
befo' er wuz soun' ersleep. 

'^Next momin' befo' light er heer 'er 
movin' the things f 'um ergin the kitchin 
do', so er got up en' went ter the stable en' 
fed the mewl en ' cow, then ter the wood-pile 
en' chopped wood, so she could know whar 
er wuz. Befo' sunup she hed er nice bre'k- 
fus' fer me, en' called me, but wa'm't in 
the kitchin when er cum. Things went on 
that erway er whole week, till one evenin', 
a little arter sundown, er went in the kitch- 
in ter see whut wuz the marter, 'ka'se she 
hedn' called me; well, she hed done gom 
home; en' nuvver cum back no mo'." 

Having said his say, Jeems got up and 
left. All of us in one voice bade him good 
night, and he responded : 

'^Same!" 
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When he got outside the yard gate he 
struck up ^'The Girl I left Behind Me/' 

'^When she cum back home f'um Dick, 
she 'gin ter be er leetle mo' talky," Mr. 
Grimes resumed. ' * She wuz mighty taken 
up with readin' the Bible; would find 
things we nuwer knowed 'bout befo', en' 
tell 'er ma. She said : 

* * * Er know er is er fool ; en ' er foolish 
'oman mus ' keep 'er hand on 'er mouth er 
she gwine ter say sumthin' will rile folks. 
Er merry heart 's better 'n physic. Er 
wish er wuz merry ; maybe mer name meks 
me so glummy. Er wuz sorter beholdin' to 
Dick; but the Bible sez the Lord doan' laik 
er odus 'oman when she's morried, so er 
tho 't er 'd better cum home. ' 

* ^ 'Bout this time thar wuz er purtractid 
meetin' gwine on at our chu'ch. Thirteen 
j'ined, en' one on 'em wuz Jeems Dick; he 
cum in lass'. The' wuz all baptized fust 
Sunday in September; me en' Bee wus 
thar, Arter chu'ch service all went down 
ter the run; 'twam' mo 'n two hunderd 
yards f 'um the chu'ch. 

'*Thar wuz er dam ercross the run ter 
ketch water fer the mill. When the mill 
warn' runnin', the water would run over 
the dam en ' mek er pool 'bout twenty foot 
wide en' three deep, en' thar 's whar the 
preacher baptized the j 'iners. 

** Well, he hed dipped all t 'others en' cum 
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ter Jeems's turn. He soused Dick under, 
en' jes' es he wuz liftin' 'm up, er stick 
that hed floated over the dam cum right 
ergin Jeems's haid. The preacher kotch 
hold er it en' flung it erway off; er leetle 
boy waded out en' got it, but one uv the 
men stan'in' by tuk it f 'um 'im, en' some 
uv the folks lafPed en' said 'twuz er sign 
thet Jeems wuz ter be ruled by the rod. 

Then all the crowd went off, some erf oot, 
some in waggins en' on horseback. Me en' 
Bee waited till Jeems hed put on hees dry 
clothes — ^he hed 'em hid leetle way back in 
the woods ; he wuz gwineter eat dinner with 
us. 

*'When Jeems cum back, the man thet 
hed the stick gin it ter 'im en' sez: 

'* 'Er reck'n you'd better keep 't, 'twill 
save yer bones.' 

*'We didn' hev fur ter walk; the chu'ch 
warn' quite three-quarter uv er mile f 'um 
home. When we got thar, me en' Jeems 
sot in the yard, en' Bee went in ter look 
arter the dinner. ' ' 

Mr. Grimes then related to me that when 
she entered the kitchen she found the table 
set for dinner. There were two dressed 
chickens in a dish on a side table, which 
were to be fried ; all the rest of the dinner 
had been set on the fire to cook, but the fire 
had died out and the things were not half 
done. 
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There was a shelf fastened against the 
back of the kitchen, outside, at a conven- 
ient distance from the door, on which the 
water bucket was kept. Not finding it in its 
place, she presumed that Meg had taken it 
to the spring to fill, and maybe had taken 
the Bible, and becoming absorbed in its 
perusal, forgot the flight of time. So she 
went to the spring to see. 

It was at the instant of her arrival there 
that he and Dick were startled by heart- 
rending screams. They sprang up and hur- 
ried to her relief. Mrs. Grimes was on her 
knees, in the most wretched state of dis- 
tress. 

Meg had fallen into the water barrel. She 
was submerged to her waist ; her right hand 
was stretched out, grasping the dipper ; the 
water bucket near by was scarce half filled. 

They drew the poor girl out and laid her 
on the sod. 

Dick ran off to fetch the doctor, who 
came presently, along with the preacher, 
and the lawyer who practiced at the court- 
house, and the sheriff, and a host of others. 

And the wonder was great, and the con- 
jectures varied. 

The old doctor thought she had fallen in 
a fit ; but the lawyer, who was of the old 
school and deliberative, sifted and weighed 
every circumstance, and gave as his opin- 
ion that she had been murdered. 
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There was a bruise on the right temple, 
such as would have been made by a blow 
from a stick. The stick that had floated 
down the run and come against Mr. Dick 
was thought of and produced. 

The old lawyer put on his spectacles and 
examined it carefully. He noticed two long 
brown hairs caught in the bark and twined 
around it, due, probably, to its whirling 
motion as it floated down the stream. 

The color and texture of the hairs were 
the same as that of the deceased. 

* * She was stooping, dipping water from 
the barrel; hearing footsteps, she turned 
her face to the right, and instantly received 
the blow that stunned her, and she fell into 
the barrel and was suffocated. That, ' ' said 
the old lawyer, * ' is my deduction, after de- 
liberating upon the evidence. ' ' 

Then, spontaneous, arose inquiries : 

** Who is the murderer?" 

Next day the old lawyer, the sheriff, and 
some others who lived about the court- 
house had a talk, and agreed to make 
strong efforts to discover the assassin. 

Jeems Dick and two of his friends 
crossed the run about where Meg was 
killed, and deploying like skirmishers in 
line perpendicular to the run, scoured the 
woods that fringed the stream, thinking to 
find some trace of the miscreant's work. 
They found the stump of the scrub from 
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which the bludgeon had been cut, and there 
were twigs strewn along that had been 
lopped off by the dastard as he took his 
stealthy way through the bushes and 
crossed the stream. 

The spring issued from a rocky bank 
crowned by shrubs and trailing vines, be- 
hind which, doubtless, he hid, awaiting the 
horrid moment. 

Everybody liked the Grimeses except old 
Grogan and his boy; but there was no di- 
rect evidence to incriminate either of them. 
Grogan was at the baptizing, though Sy 
was not, and he had a grudge against Meg. 

The scene of the drama involved the site 
where Bug was killed ; where Sy quarreled 
with Meg and threatened to shoot her ; and 
where occurred Dick's requital of the of- 
fense. There also was the stump, silent 
witness, from which the murderous stick 
had been cut, and the tell-tale twigs, strewn 
along, marking the footsteps of the invid- 
ious wretch on his stealthy way to the fate- 
ful spring. 

Upon the advice of the old lawyer, the 
sheriff, who was regarded as an astute de- 
tective, called at Grogan 's house the follow- 
ing Tuesday, hoping to pick up a clue that 
would unravel the mystery. Grogan was 
not at home ; he had gone down to Stafford 
to see his sister, who was ill, accompanied 
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by his boy, so the sheriff was told by the 
crone left in charge of the house. 

Grogan was a widower; the old woman 
cooked for him and kept the house in order. 
She was the mother of his tenant who 
worked the farm. The old woman being 
hard of hearing and dull of wit, the sheriff 
learned nothing more. 

As he was passing out of the farm gate 
he noticed the footprints of a horse, and 
tracks from the wheels of a buggy, and they 
turned to the right, up the road. If Grogan 
had been going to Stafford, the tracks 
would have turned out of the gate to the 
left, down the road. 

The sheriff followed the tracks a mile, 
two miles, three miles, until he met an old 
man in an ox-cart. The old man had been 
in the Confederate Army. There was a jug 
in his cart with a corncob stopper in it. 
After some commonplace talk the old man 
held up the jug, drew out the corncob stop- 
per, and said to the sheriff : 

*' Smell that." 

The sheriff took a sniff, and exclaimed 
hilariously : 

''Old Madison applejack! by jings !'' 

''Take er pull,'' said the old man; and 
you could hear it gurgling as the water in 
a spout when it is raining hard; then the 
sheriff passed the bottle, and the old man 
made it sing. 
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*'How far have you come to-day f asked 
the sheriff. 

* * Eleven mile, * ' said the old man. 

''Happen to meet a man and a boy in a 
buggy!" 

''Yes; shaggy-looking fellow, and boy 
with a blind eye ; and a Union soldier with 
them. Soldier and boy took the northbound 
train at the station, and the shaggy man 
drove off down the road toward Fredericks- 
burg. ' * 

At this time, 1866, the people of Virginia 
were under military rule. A small com- 
pany of men under a lieutenant were sta- 
tioned at Madison Court House, and Gro- 
gan seemed to be on pleasant terms with 
them. He had placed his son in charge of 
the soldier, who was going North under a 
leave of absence, and so there track was 
lost of Sy. 

"Now, sir, thar's mitey leetle mo' er mer 
story to tell, en' er want mer wife ter tell 
thet." 

Turning to Mrs. Grimes, he said : 

"Bee, finish it up, en' then we'll all go to 
roost." 

But Mrs. Grimes did not take up the 
thread, she was asleep ; roused by the sud- 
den mention of her name she rose, rather 
abashed, and retired to her room. 

Mr. Grimes begged that I would excuse 
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her, as it was her habit to ''turn in" early. 
He had unwound too much of his hank at 
one sitting and feared he had also tired me 
out. 

Then he got up and, by the aid of his 
crutch, hobbled into the house, inviting me 
to follow. 

He struck a match and lit a candle that 
was on the mantelpiece; the candlestick, 
which was glass of a greenish color, repre- 
sented a fish, rising up out of a small sam- 
ple of a tempestuous sea, with its mouth 
agape and the candle sticking in it. 

Mr. Grimes said he had bought it from 
a peddler, who declared that it was an exact 
imitation of a celebrated work of art repre- 
senting ** Jonah swallowin' the whale." 

As a set-off, or companion to the marine 
group, was a large piece of quartz flecked 
with gold. Mr. Grimes said he had picked 
it up somewhere on his farm. 

Half way between the mantel ornaments, 
the family Bible lay, with tender care, on 
a crocheted mat, the handiwork of Meg. 

A homemade rag-carpet covered the 
floor. Five wooden chairs and a small table 
completed the furniture of the room. 

Mr. Grimes handed me the candle, point- 
ed to a ladder with broad steps, at the back 
of the room, which gave access to the apart- 
ment above, and, with an upward sweep of 
his hand, said : 
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''I'd 'scort yer up, but it's sorter diflB- 
kilt f er me ter climb ; mer wife sot the room 
ter rights terectly arter supper. Thar's a 
gabrial winder lookin' sou Vest, will give 
you er breeze; holler out ef anything 's 
wantin; good night; en' er hope you '11 
sleep well. ' ' 

I slept well, and did not wake until eight 
o'clock next morning. Stirred by the sav- 
ory smell of fried chicken and coffee, I 
dressed quickly and descended, to find Mr. 
Grimes awaiting me in the yard. 

It was Sunday. It was. the invariable 
custom of those good people to attend 
church, and I accompanied them. The pas- 
tor being absent on his summer vacation, 
Deacon Blount officiated. 

Gregory Blount was short, thick-set, 
brawny and bald.' The low pitch of his 
brow was relieved somewhat by the bald- 
ness of his cranium, and that was hedged 
in the low background by a wattle of short- 
cropped black hair — a kind of chevaux-de- 
frise against the eruption of his bull neck. 
His full-moon eyes, which were of a green- 
ish-gray color, had looked upon the snows 
of fifty-six winters, and their natural 
brightness was enhanced by spectacles of 
wide scope, set in strong steel frames. 

Blount was dressed in dark gray clothes 
without • a waistcoat ; spreading like the 
lower leaves of a cabbage, unrestrained by 
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superfluous neckerchief, a wide expanse of 
collar advertised the fact that he wore a 
shirt. He was a man who earned his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, being by trade a 
wheelwright and cart-cobbler. 

In lore he towered high above the heads 
of all other folks in the county, saving and 
excepting the preacher and the schoolmas- 
ter, and was regarded as a second Solomon 
in wisdom ; moreover, he was a genius, hav- 
ing invented a cart wheel whose specific 
quality lay in the fact of its requiring one 
spoke less than the ordinary wheel. 

Set up in a corner of his shop was an an- 
tiquated cart body, wherein he kept his 
books. He called it his ^'liberry,'' which 
high-sounding term was authenticated, as 
he said he could show, by his '^Walker's 
Expositor," which gave as the definition, 
* * Library — a collection of books ' ' ; his col- 
lection comprised but seven volumes. 

Deacon Blount was of an argumentative 
temper ; even had the temerity to tackle the 
schoolmaster in disputation, and when 
downed by that Sampson of learning, fell 
back to the stronghold of his * * liberry. ' ' 

He was thorough-going, did everything 
with vim, whether talking, or working with 
his hammer and spokeshave. He would im- 
provise words, and knock out a syllable or 
insert a letter to suit the flexions of his glib 
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tongue, as readily as he could mend a crip- 
pled cart. 

At posturing in the pulpit or talking poli- 
tics on the court-house green, he might 
have served as a model for statuary. He 
gave in his text on this occasion : 

* * Yee are the seed of evil-doers : the chil- 
dren that arr corrupters an' arr gom er- 
way backward. Your country is disolit, 
your cities arr burned with fire : your land, 
strangers devour it in your presence. ' ' 

His words flowed as smoke issues from a 
chimney fire, disseminating a sulphurous 
smell, suffocating to the mental olfactory. 
In a desultory way he projected ear-rend- 
ing vocables, giving them force by threat- 
ening gestures, that caused some of the 
brethren to dodge as if stones were being 
cast at their heads. He ended his exhorta- 
tion with a bump ! so sudden it was ; then 
mopping his dripping brow with a large 
bandana, held in his left hand, he stretched 
forth his right to check and still the throat- 
clearing and general buzz manifested by 
' his wearied audience on reaching the ter- 
minal of his address, he said : 

* * Thar has bin amung you laterly, a itin- 
erant mountebank, showin' a taliscop; he 
claimed that it ree-veeled the mis-tress of 
the heavens ; but as none uv you as looked 
thu' it could tell whut you seen, 't was ric- 
onmiendid that I be allowed to look for 
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nothin \ as I could explain whut I seen. The 
man said he'd see me damned fust, the 
blarsfeemin' Pariah. I find no sicher word 
as taliscop in the Sacret Scripters, en' the 
fact coupled with the ejackulation of the 
vagoustus vagrom er showin' of the con- 
traption, makes me conclude that it is a 
work of Belial, en ' it reminds me of a game 
the circus people had, they called thimil- 
brig, or 'now you see it en' now you don't.' 

' ' By resarch in my liberry, I find that a 
taliscop is a thing with two eends, a little 
eend, and er big eend. When you looks 
thu' the little eend, things es is afar off 
'peers nigh unto you; en' when you looks 
thu' the big eend, things es is nigh unto you 
'peers afar off. 

''Now let us all jine in singin' Old Hun- 
derd." 

"Bee," said Mr. Grimes after dinner, 
addressing his wife, "tell the gen'elman 
the finish of our story. ' ' 

"Well, one Sunday, 'bout th'ee weeks 
arter 'twuz all over, the preacher gin out 
thet he wuz gwine preach Meg's fim'al ser- 
min. He tuk er mighty long time; 'twuz 
laik plo win ' in new groun ' thet nuwer hed 
bin grubbed; but he didn't say nothin' 
'/bout Meg, jes' hinted 'roun', this er way 
en' that. 

"When me en' Turner cum out'n the 
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chu'ch gate thur wuz er crowd er folks, en' 
we knowed the' felt sorry fer us, 'cepen' 
one — 'twuz old Phil Grogan. Er knowed 
hees corn-husky growl. Maybe the good 
Lord '11 fergive 'im, but I nuwer will. He 
wuz talkin' 'bout mer po' daid gal, en' said, 

* She wuz the Devil in petticoats ! ' " 

After Mrs. Grimes had finished her 
story, Mr. Grimes handed me a copy of the 
Alexandria Gazette of date December 23, 
1869, directing my attention to a marked 
letter in it which read as follows : 

' ' On board U. S. Steam Ship, 
''Ofl the Port of Cadiz, Spain, 
'^November 17th, 1869. 

* * Mv dear Mother : 

'*I received your welcome letter of Sep- 
tember 30th while we werfe in the Harbor of 
Genoa. You say it was Wery bright, in- 
deed, all sunshine.' You know that when 
the sun shines brightest the shadows are 
darkest. I am sorry to send you a shadowy 
letter, but our ship has been in the dark 
lately. I '11 tell you all about it. 

'^Our officers are very lenient, and our 
crew all that could be desired, except one 
man, who was a devil — lazy, dishonest, and 
cowardly; he had a mean, sneaky disposi- 
tion, and the crew despised him. 

**He was often in arrest for dereliction,* 
yet had never been severely punished ; and 
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this was due to the generous spirit of our 
boatswain's mate, who, though brave as a 
lion, was gentle as a lamb. 

**The bo'sn's mate was, you must know, 
the ofiBeer whose duty it was to inflict pun- 
ishment on culprits ; and he never failed to 
plead for the offender, quoting Scripture to 
strengthen his appeals. 

'* While our ship was at anchor in the 
harbor of Genoa the crew was allowed to 
go ashore in gangs, for a day's recreation. 
One day fifteen of us went in charge of the 
boatswain's mate, who, by hard pleading, 
got permission to take Hhe bad fellow' I 
am telling about. 

' * The bo 'sn 's mate touched his hat to the 
executive officer and said : * Sir, I think the 
little holiday will make the boy better ; his 
feet, as your honor knows, ain't been 
aground for more than six months, and he 
ain't got no sap in him, and he's just rot- 
ting naturally. ' 

* * It was a fine day and we were all merry, 
except * the bad fellow. ' It chanced that he 
and I walked side by side in the column of 
twos, headed by the boatswain's mate. The 
bad fellow said to me that he was tired of 
the sea and intended to *skip.' I advised 
him not to do so, as our ship would soon be 
at the home port, where he would be dis- 
charged and free to go where he would. He 
shrugged his shoulders and uttered a pro- 
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fane exclamation, then lapsed into grave 
silence. 

''The boatswain's mate took us into a 
tavern for a treat. After we had had our 
grog we formed to continue our stroll, but 
found that we were one man short— the 
'bad fellow* had indeed skipped. We set 
out at once in pursuit, and found him in a 
house on the outskirts of the dty. The 
boatswain's mate seized the fellow's arm 
and was about to handcuff him when he 
drew his knife and stabbed the boatswain's 
mate to the heart, killing him instantly. 

*'We all rushed upon the murderer, se- 
cured him, and took him aboard ship, where, 
in due time he was tried by a court martial, 
sentenced to death, and as we sailed out of 
the Straits of Gibraltar he was hung on the 
yard arm, and after three hours was cut 
down and his vile carcass sunk in the open 
sea. 

**The ship's record of his enlistment 
showed that he was from Madison County, 
Virginia, and his name was Cyril Grogan." 



MEREDITH JONES, ESQUIRE 

Yes, there were a good many Joneses in 
the county, but the Squire did not claim 
kin with any one of them. He said he was 
a descendant of a long line of Joneses — the 
Ap Joneses, a Welsh family of distinction ; 
he Imew nothing about the other Joneses. 

Before the war Squire Jones was a large 
landholder and owned eighty slaves; but 
the war lost him his slaves and the weeds 
and scrub pines took possession of the 
greater part of the real estate, and held it 
as their natural right, and he had not the 
means to eject them. 

But, at any rate, if the Squire had lost 
so much property he yet possessed his 
proud spirit, and maintained his dignified 
carriage; that is, he carried himself in a 
dignified manner, for he could no longer 
afford to ride in a coach. 

At the time I write about, Squire Jones 
was a short, somewhat portly, florid-faced, 
bald-headed, elderly gentleman, wearing 
'^Bumside'^ whiskers as white as snow. 
Whenever he walked out he carried a stout 
hickory cane with a buckhorn handle. The 
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Squire was so close to seventy-five years of 
age that, between ourselves, we might as 
well say he was seventy-five, though I would 
no more have dared to tell him so than I 
would have dared fight a Eocky Mountain 
bear ; for the Squire was as sensitive as the 
hair-trigger of a duelling pistol, and as 
ready to go off at the slightest touch. He 
had always been shown great deference by 
everybody; he had a haughty manner, as 
much as to say, ''Sir, do you know who I 
amr' 

The Squire was a widower, his children 
had married off and left him, so, as you 
may well imagine, he was lonely, living as 
he did on his great farm with only a few of 
his old servants, who clung to him, maybe 
for love or maybe because they were too old 
to go out into the world to look for a better 
home ; so, as I said, the Squire was lonely. 

The Squire was one of the school com- 
missioners for his county, and his duties 
in that line brought to his acquaintance a 
comely spinster of thirty-five or so, with 
whom he fell in love — and you can't be sur- 
prised at it, when you remember how very 
lonely he was in his great house, with not a 
soul to sit at table with him and pour out 
his tea. 

Well, the Squire fell in love, heart and 
soul. He had his clothes furbished up, his 
whiskers trimmed, and even had his cane 
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varnished by the painter in town. I said 
he was bald ; yes, he was as bald as a peeled 
onion, except around the margin or suburbs 
of his cranium, whereon lingered a silken 
fringe which he had until now permitted 
to droop over his shoulders, or be tossed 
by the wind — ^it mattered not to him. But 
things had changed ; these straggling hairs 
being dampened with water and a little 
soap to make them stick, were brushed 
carefully over the hitherto bald knob, and 
brought down above his left ear in a grace- 
ful wave that made him look stunning — at 
least he thought so. I'm sure that no young 
man could have been more devoted than 
was the Squire to the spinster schoolmarm. 
When we come to consider the chances a 
woman of thirty-five or so has to marry a 
young man, and the uncertainty any one, 
man or woman, has for continuing to hold 
an office filled by the vote of a school board, 
it seems to me that the Squire might rea- 
sonably have anticipated success. Anyway, 
after many of the most delicate attentions, 
he at length popped the question — ^but was 
refused. Goodness gracious, think of it! 
The Squire was astounded ; he had not for 
a moment thought, or even dreamed, that 
the lady, who was an orphan and entirely 
dependent for a living on her small salary, 
could refuse him. What! refuse Meredith 
Jones, Esquire, descendant of the Ap 
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Joneses of Wales ; landed proprietor ; com- 
missioner of schools for the county, etc., 
etc. — ^impossible! He peremptorily de- 
manded of her a reason for refusing him ; 
but she fell back on her woman 's preroga- 
tive, and the Squire stalked home in high 
dudgeon. 



THE CONSCRIPT 

"O thou blood-stained ideal of the free. 
Whose breath is heard in clarions — Liberty! 
Sublimer for thy grand illusions past, 
Thou spring'st to heaven — Religion at the last. 
Alike below, or commonwealths, or thrones. 
Where'er men gather some crush'd victim groans; 
Only in death thy real form we see. 
All life is bondage — Souls alone are free." 

— PiLOBIMS OP THE RHINE. 

At irregular intervals along the defenses 
covering Petersburg were redans for artil- 
lery. They were designated from left to 
right thus, ''1,'' ^^2," ^'3/' etc. The one 
requiring mention here was Battery 27. 
It was confronted by the Union Fort Sedg- 
wick, profanely called '^Fort Hell.'' Its 
right rested on the Jerusalem Plank road, 
which, in prolongation of Wythe street, 
Petersburg, extended to the Black Water. 
Its left flanking traverse stood on the lip of 
a narrow swale, whose bottom was about 
nine feet lower than the terreplein of the 
redan, and was sheltered from view of the 
enemy by a high epaulment stretching 
across its mouth. Commencing a few feet 
in rear of the left traverse and extending 
southwest, parallel with the main parapet, 
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was a ditch six feet wide and three feet 
deep ; the excavated earth being thrown np 
on the side toward the enemy, thus forming 
a covered way for the safe passage of 
troops along the line. 

This covered way was intersected imme- 
diately behind the redan by another ditch, 
running zig-zag out to Petersburg, and 
used for the same purpose as the main 
ditch. A recess nine feet square was cut 
out of the south scarp of the zig-zag ditch, 
about ten paces from the point of intersec- 
tion of the two ditches. This recess was 
called the *' guard-house " and was made 
for a temporary lodge for men in arrest. 

One Thursday afternoon early in March, 
1865, twelve men, under command of a lieu- 
tenant, came with picks and shovels and 
dug three graves, side by side, in the bot- 
tom of the swale. At the foot of each grave 
they stuck a little cross made of rough pine 
wood. Some time during the night three 
empty coflBns were brought and laid by the 
sides of the graves. 

At noon next day (Friday) two compa- 
nies of infantry were marched up by their 
officers, accompanied by two field officers. 
The party had in charge three men who 
were to be shot, under sentence of a court 
martial. Five men were chosen by lot from 
the two companies as a firing party. They 
were ordered to step two paces to the front 
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and close on the center. Their guns were 
taken from them, inspected and loaded, 
four with ball cartridges, one with a blank 
cartridge ; they were then handed back. 

The name of one of the three prisoners 
was called and he was required to stand at 
the foot of the first grave, in front of the 
cross. The charge, findings of the court, 
and sentence were read by the adjutant, 
and the prisoner's hands were then tied 
behind him and he was blindfolded and 
made to kneel. 

The order was given to the firing party, 
** Attention I ready! aim! fire!'* — and the 
sentence of the court was fulfilled. The 
second prisoner was called out and made 
to take position at the foot of the second 
grave and the same ceremony was per- 
formed. The name of the third man was 
called ; it was Maxwell Kerr. Just then a 
staff oflBcer came up and handed a paper to 
the senior field officer of the party. It was 
a stay of execution for one week in the case 
of Maxwell Kerr, who was then conducted 
to the guard-house and a sentinel posted 
to watch him. The coffin (intended for him) 
was taken along and pitched up on the bank 
of earth that had been excavated from the 
recess made for the guard-house. 

A little while after sunset on the 11th of 
May, 1864, two men, one in a buggy, the 
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other on horseback; stopped and dismount- 
ed at Matthews *s store for the purpose of 
refreshing themselves with a nip of * * Pine 
Top.'* Some people called it ** red-eye''; 
it had hosts of aliases, but the commercial 
name was whiskey. 

The store stood in the southwest angle 
made by the intersection of two roads, one 
of which led to Fayetteville, nine miles 
away, the other to ** Caswell's Still." A 
general stock of merchandise, such as was 
usually kept ia country stores, was kept in 
this one until a year or two before this 
time ; but owing to the scarcity of supplies 
incident to the war, merchandise in general 
was hard to get, so Mr. Matthews 's stock 
was limited. 

That you may know Mr. Matthews more 
intimately I will tell you all I know about 
him. His full name was Joel Matthews; 
his familiars called him Mat, for short, or 
* * Old Mat, ' ' though he was not much above 
fifty. Out of his hearing he was spoken of 
by almost every one who knew him as * * Old 
Mat. ' ' He limped because one of his legs 
was, or seemed to be, shorter than the 
other ; he was therefore exempt from mili- 
tary service. Folks who were in debt to 
him but would not pay said, **They ain't 
nuthink the marter with hee 's legs ; limps 
'ka'se he don't want to go in the war; ain't 
no mo' lame then er rabbit." But **01d 
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Mat * * was useful in his way, and had a ten- 
der spot in his heart. 

The two men who had stopped to get a 
nip of **Pine Tiop'* were soldiers of the 
provost guard stationed at Fayetteville. 
They had been out all day looking up ^ * elig- 
ibles"; that was the cognomen given to 
men liable to service in the Army, and the 
Army needed every man it could get, to 
supply the places of those who were 
knocked out along the rough road from the 
Wilderness to Petersburg. The day was 
warm and the roads dusty — it was but nat- 
ural that the two soldiers were thirsty; so 
they stopped for a nip of **Pine Top." 

One of the men was brusque and stal- 
wart; his hair and whiskers were dark 
brown and long, and his eyes fierce. The 
other soldier was of medium size and mild- 
looking. 

As the two men were hitching their 
horses to the horse-rack, which stood out 
about ten paces from the store, a man came 
out of the shop, crossed the Caswell road, 
and struck into the woods, as if he were 
going somewhere and wanted to get there. 
He carried a bag over his right shoulder, 
one end of which he held on to with his 
right hand. There were two pecks of com 
meal in the bag. From the middle finger 
of that hand hung a small jug containing 
a quart of ** black-strap" (the lowest grade 
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of molasses). On his left arm he carried a 
roimd-bottomed split oak basket, contain- 
ing eighteen salt herrings, a pound of 
brown sugar of the lowest cost, two ginger 
cakes, and two sticks of peppermint candy. 

He was a harmless-looking man, with a 
pleasant face and a far-off look out of Msl 
mild blue eyes — as if he saw something that 
interested him much, away off yonder, that 
others, if any were near him, could not see. 

About two miles from '* Old Mat's'' shop, 
in the direction the man was walking, was 
a clearing in the pines, where the trees had 
been cut away. About an acre of this 
cleared area was inclosed by a watlain 
made of pine brush. Within the inclosure, 
ten or twelve feet from the front, facing 
east, stood a log cabin set up above the 
ground on stilts to keep it dry. The cabin 
was covered with pine slabs and had the 
usual stick and mud chimney. It had two 
doors, one front, the other back, and but 
one window — a very little one it was, with 
four small glasses in it. 

All the ground behind the cabin up to 
the back fence was a garden, presenting a 
green promise of good cheer for by and 
by. To the left, as you looked at the house 
from the gate, and about twenty paces back 
of it, was a pig pen — the abode of a regu- 
lar ** razor-back pine-rooter" of a brownish 
mud color with black splotches, as if after 
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being made one color lie had gotten spat- 
tered with the other. The habitual pose of 
this pig was standing on his hind legs, his 
long head resting on the top rail of the pen, 
between his fore feet, reminding one of a 
constable on duty in a small town, who is 
supposed to be watching for transgressors, 
but in reality is only cat-napping. A gourd 
vine festooned the cabin door; there were 
no gourds on it yet, but it was full of yel- 
low blossoms and green leaves and it made 
a pretty feature in the picture. 

A woman was standing in the door, lean- 
ing against the jamb, and looking alter- 
nately to the right out into the woods, and 
at two little girls, one of whom, the eldest, 
who was about seven years old, stood out- 
side the gate, her little hands clasped be- 
hind her; the other girl, who was five years 
old, was swinging out from the gate post, 
supporting herself with her right arm 
around the post. They were all looking in 
the direction of **01d Mat's" shop, and 
evidently expected some one. The woman 
was tall and not uncomely; her hair was 
black as a crow's wing and her eyes were 
bright — ^many a fine lady would have liked 
to possess such eyes. Her complexion was 
sallow, but not unhealthy. 

Presently one of the little girls ex- 
claimed, **I see Max yonder!" Then the 
sallow complexion brightened with a radi- 
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ant flush, such as we see on the western 
horizon a clear October evening, a little 
after sunset — a mellow brightness, sure 
precursor of fine weather; and the faces of 
the little girls looked as the eastern sky 
does on a clear spring morning, just before 
sunrise. 

The man's name was Maxwell Kerr. The 
woman in the door was his wife, and moth- 
er of the two little girls. She called him 
* * Max' ' and so did the two little girls. The 
woman's' name was Agatha, but her hus- 
band called her *^Aggy," as did the two 
little girls. 

As Max approached, the girls ran out 
and hugged his legs, so that he had to stop, 
and his face shone like a light cloud before 
the sun, it was almost bright — a placid 
light that comes out from a guileless heart. 
Max gave the largest girl the basket and 
to the smallest one he gave the jug. When 
they reached the house Aggy took the bag 
and they all entered. They did not kiss 
nor speak, just looked pleasantly — they 
were undemonstrative folks. 

Very soon smoke curled out of the chim- 
ney, bringing with it the savor of fried 
bacon, and oh! how **01d Splotchy" 
squealed ; but not for long — Max went out 
of the back door carrying a bucket of slops, 
which he poured into the trough, and then 
plucked five or six cabbage leaves and 
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threw them into the pen. **01d Splotchy** 
grunted as if to say, ' ' I knew he would. ' * 

A little while before Max came, five or 
six hens and a rooster had been scratching 
in the yard. Now they had gone to roost 
in a peach tree that grew in the yard, but 
never bore any peaches. The rooster de- 
serves a passing notice, calling to my mind 
an elderly spinster acquaintance long since 
dead, inasmuch as she claimed kin with al- 
most everybody she knew. The rooster was 
of no especial strain to boast of, but if fea- 
tures go for anything toward showing kin- 
ship, he mujsjt have had blood ties with 
every chicken in the county. He was neither 
tall nor dumpy, fat or lean ; as for plumage, 
he had feathers of every color and hue. He 
was not haughty, and did not strut grandly 
or fly up on top of the fence and scream a 
defiant *' cock-a-doodle-doo" to all the out- 
side world of roosters. It is true that be- 
yond his little circle there was not a chicken 
within a mile of him. He was a modest 
rooster, maybe from association only with 
females of his genus. 

The thing that gives the rooster claim 
for special mention here is his voic^. It 
is as mellow as the notes of the Dorian 
flute. If some young lady with an alto 
voice will practice the crow of this rooster 
she will make herself lovely. I have studied 
his crow most attentively and reduced it, 
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as well as I could, to letters. She will have 
to primp up her pretty mouth, to give ex- 
pression to the first half of the crow, and 
the remainder must be formed in her 
throat, and given slow prolonged utter- 
ance. She will look too sweet for anything. 
Now listen when he crows in the morning. 
The evening meal is finished ; the fire on 
the hearth is dying out, causing the window 
to blink like a sleepy eye. And now, be- 
cause the fire is out, the eye is closed and 
everything is still, save the cry of the whip- 
pooi'will yonder in the holly bush. 

The two soldiers have taken their nip of 
** Pine-Top" and are talking with **01d 
Mat, ' ' while he fills a flask for the one with 
the fierce eye. This man asked **01d Mat" 
who the man was with the bag on his shoul- 
der, who left the store as they were hitching 
their horses. **01d Mat" told him who he 
was and all he knew about him, as follows : 

*'The man's name is Maxwell Kerr. I 
recollect the first time I ever saw him; he 
came here to buy a dipper. He was work- 
ing at Mr. Caswell's turpentine still and 
broke the dipper he was handling. Mr. 
Caswell was a little put out about it, and 
called Max a careless chap. Max was a 
boy only twelve or thirteen years old, but 
he had feelings and his feelings were hurt. 
He said nothing, but next Saturday night 
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lie came here and bought a new dipper to 
replace the one he had broke. That made 
a good impression on Mr. Caswell and he 
and Max have got on ever since. 

**Mr. Caswell would bring Max here 
every Christmas Eve to buy clothes for him 
the next year, and often sent him on er- 
rands for things needed at the still. When 
Max got to be twenty-one he surprised Mr. 
Caswell and everybody else who heard 
about it by telling him that he wanted to 
get married. Max had always been so quiet 
that folks who were not much acquainted 
with him thought he couldn't talk. Well, 
Mr. Caswell told Max he was glad he want- 
ed to get married, and he hoped he 'd get a 
good wife ; he would let him build a cabin 
down in the clearing and would send a man 
to help him. So Max built the cabin he now 
lives in, and got married as soon as it was 
finished. 

** Let's seel Yes, next Christmas will 
make nine years since that time. He doesn't 
drink, or use tobacco; nor does his wife 
*dip,' as lots of the women do; and he is 
as honest as the day is long. ' ' 

It was now near nine o 'clock, so the two 
soldiers mounted and set out for Fayette- 
ville. 

**Cou-kle cou-er-r-r-urr I " That's the 
rooster ; I '11 bet it is almost daybreak ! The 
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little eye is blinking; now it is wide open, 
and shining brightly. Smoke is issuing 
from the chimney, the air is redolent of 
fried herrings ; any one with a hearty appe- 
tite must like the smell of fried herrings. 
If he wakes hungry in the morning it will 
make his mouth water! Even **01d 
Splotchy" likes it, because his forefeet are 
on the top rail of the pen, and he is squeal- 
ing for all he is worth. But there goes 
Max, out of the back door, with more slops, 
and ^*01d Splotchy" comes down on all 
fours and grunts * * thankee ! " A little while 
and then Max comes out of the front door 
and takes a seat on the log step. 

He is dressed in his Sunday clothes ; that 
is, he hasn't his coat on, it would hide his 
* * biled shirt, ' ' which is so white and nice. 
Aggy made it so, and he is proud of it. She 
had tried hard by the light of pine knots 
to keep the coat together — it is mighty rag- 
gy; she had darned and patched it every 
Saturday night for years (he had but one 
coat). So he has scraped the mud off his 
worn shoes, picked the beggar's needles 
from his butternut pants, tied his galluses 
where broken, and now he is all right. 

The two little girls came out, each with 
a peppermint stick in her hand, and held 
them up for Max to bite. He bit the least 
particle from each stick and looked sunny, 
and their faces reflected the light. 
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I wonder if it was possible that Max 
loved those two little girls ! Could a com- 
mon man love, who could neither read nor 
write ; who knew nothing of the world ten 
miles away? The center of his universe 
, was th§ little cabin with the gourd 'vine 
growing over the door, and he was in aphe- 
lion when at Caswell 's still. Could the fine 
sentiment of love be in his heart ? He had 
a heart as well as did the rooster scratching 
in the yarcL and the pig in the pen. Could 
Max love tnose two little girls? What is 
love, anyway I I saw over the chancel in a 
church these words in shining gold, illu- 
mined by the electric light, **God is Love/' 
If Max was a creature of that God, may 
there not have been in his heart — ignorant 
and lowly though he was — a little, just a 
little of that Divine essence; only as a tiny 
dew-drop that falls upon a wild flower in a 
dry season, refreshing it and making it 
beautiful ? 

Now Aggy comes to the door, looking 
tidy and comely too. She has a basket in 
one hand — the same basket Max brought 
the herrings in last night — and two small 
pipkins in her other hand. She gave one 
of the pipkins to each of the little girls. 
Then Max got up and they all came out of 
the gate, turned to their left and struck out 
into the woods. 

They were going to gather sassafras 
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leaves, to make tea; they could not afford 
to buy tea or coffee. What! going after 
sassafras leaves on Sunday! Yes, what 
better could they do; there was no church 
within five miles. They all needed recrea- 
tion and diversion from their work-day 
plodding; so they went together happily — 
if it may be admitted that such mean crea- 
tures as they were could be happy. I be- 
lieve birds are happy when they are sing- 
ing in the trees, and even ''Old Splotchy" 
seemed to be happy lying in the sunshine, 
blinking and grunting. Then may not those 
humble creatures have been happy, picking 
sassafras leaves, even on Sunday, and 
speaking softly to each other and looking 
pleasant always? 

They were also going to visit some 
friends, I might say their only friends, at 
least they were their best friends — an old 
man of eighty years and his wife, nearly 
as old, and a boy whom the old couple had 
adopted. A stout lad the boy was, and tall 
for his age — he was only fourteen ; and well 
it was for the old people and for him — a 
year or two older and he would have had to 
cany a musket and kill his fellow-men; as 
it was, he wielded the homely hoe and 
helped to produce something to sustain 
life. The old people and the boy were 
Max's only visitors — ^no, there was one 
other, but he came only once a year; he 
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never failed to come. Max expected him 
and would prepare for him. 

The old people were not regular in their 
visits. They lived a mile away from Max's 
home, and they were very old and growing 
older all the time, so they might be ex- 
cused. The other visitor was robust and 
active, never seemed to get any older. The 
old people were meek and kind ; the single 
visitor was haughty and imperious. The 
old people came afoot; the single visitor 
came on horseback. The old people 
brought some apples in a basket for the 
two little girls, who were pleased; the sin- 
gle visitor brought a tax bill against Max, 
in his saddle bag, and the little girls were 
scared. The old people were nobodies ; the 
single visitor was ' * The State ' ' in the per- 
son of the tax collector. 

Goodness! what did Max have to pay 
taxes for, I wonder? He did not vote, I 
doubt if he even knew who the Governor of 
North Carolina was; yet he had to pay a 
poll tax. He had never been to school, nor 
had Aggy or the two little girls, but he had 
to pay the school tax all the same. He had 
no horse or other beast to cut up the roads, 
nor did he himself walk on the roads ; his 
affairs took him through the woods, and 
Mr. Caswell owned the woods, and paid 
the tax on them. He didn't even own the 
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cabin he lived in or the ground it stood on ; 
all were a part of Mr. Caswell's property. 

Once * ' Old Gimlet ' ' — the tax collector — 
got off his horse and looked into the cabin 
door to see what might be there to tax, but 
he turned away with a grunt. 

As I have said, Max expected him and 
prepared for him — ^he tied one dollar and a 
quarter in a piece of old rag and carried it 
about his person, ready; for he was mor- 
tally afraid of **The State," but was not 
afraid of anything else on earth, mild look- 
ing though he was. 

If somebody had stolen ''Old Splotchy'* 
what would ''The State" have done to in- 
demnify Max ? If somebody had set fire to 
the cabin and burnt it to the ground, what 
would "The State" have done! Maybe 
"The State" would never have heard 
about it; but if "The State" had, I won- 
der if it would have had nightmare in con- 
sequence! One thing I feel pretty cer- 
tain about, to wit: "Old Gimlet" would 
have hunted up Max and screwed the one 
dollar and a quarter out of him, or else 
have worried him mightily and often. Yet 
Max was a useful man, worked faithfully 
and received very small wages, in the pro- 
duction of something the world wanted. 

The little eye is wide open, although the 
day has not dawned; the rooster has not 
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crowed ; but they are busy in the cabin. It 
is Monday, a work day, and Max works 
from ''sun to sun,'' so Aggy is cooking 
breakfast. The sun is in a mighty hurry to 
get up in May, but awfully poky about go- 
ing down; but Max is no grumbler. 

As he came out of the door he looked up 
and saw that the sun was just kissing the 
tip-top of the tallest pine. The two little 
girls frisked out of the door, like two chip- 
munks, and took hold of his hands which he 
reached out for bye-bye to them. Out of 
the gate and to the right the three go, as 
far as the fence comer, where the two lit- 
tle girls let go his hands and stop; and he 
makes a bee-line for Caswell 's still. Aggy 
has come out and is leaning on the fence 
looking at Max, as he swings through the 
woods to his work. Her face is not bright 
this morning, neither are the faces of the 
two girls — ^in the absence of light there is 
no color ; no blue in the sky, no red in the 
rose : their sun had set. 

When Max stopped work last Saturday 
evening he left his bucket and dipper un- 
der a l3ush, near the last tree from which 
he had been dipping sap. His work was 
to collect the sap which trickled down the 
blazed sides of the pines into a notch cut 
in the tree to catch it. He was one of 
the briskest hands on the place, and he 
had carried up I don't know how many 
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buckets full to the still, when, as he was 
dipping from a very fat tree, he heard the 
stamp of horses and the rattling of wheels. 

It was about nine o'clock. Looking up 
he saw two men approaching, one in a bug- 
gy — ^he was a stalwart fellow with long 
brown hair and fierce eyes; the other, on 
horseback, was of medium height and mild 
looking. They stopped, disniounted, and 
walking up to Max, bade him good day. 
The fierce-eyed man then said, ''You are 
wanted up in Fayetteville. If you will 
jump into my buggy I'll take you up so we 
won't lose any time, and we are a little in 
a hurry this morning." 

Max looked up and away off yonder, as 
if he saw something the two men could not 
see — something that made his heart swell, 
swell until his head was dizzy. He got into 
the buggy — the big man helping him, for he 
looked poorly. 

The next morning Max, with four other 
conscripts, was taken on the cars to Eich- 
mond. Max had never fired a gun in his 
life, but he soon learned to. He was under 
fire for the first time at Jerico Ford, in 
Hanover County, May 23, 1864, and heard 
the Minie balls whizzing around him 
and the sheUs screaming over him; 
but when the colonel of his regiment 
commanded, ' ' Steady, men I " he was not 
speaking to Max. At the battle of Cold 
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Harbor, June 3, 1864, Max was standing up 
to his business as well as he might have 
done had he received a medal of merit for 
reading and writing at a county school, and 
he was as deliberate in loading and firing 
his piece as a professor might be while 
demonstrating a problem in physics with a 
piece of chalk, on a black board in a lec- 
ture-room. 

He had delivered a round and brought 
his musket to *' cast-about " — it was a muz- 
zle-loader — and was in the act of ramming 
home a cartridge, when ' ' ouch 1 ' ' he felt as 
if a red-hot iron had scathed the middle 
finger of his right hand — the one he used to 
carry the molasses jug on ; at the same time 
the red-hot iron was thrust into the biceps 
muscle of his right arm, so he thought; 
but one of his comrades, the file next on his 
right, who was spattered, cried out, * ' Look 
here, old fellow, mind how you fling your 
poke-berry juice!". Max then observed 
that about an inch and a half of his mo- 
lasses jug finger had been shot off and that 
he was also wounded in his right arm ; he 
could see the blood-stain in his coat sleeve 
— the same old coat Aggy had tried so of- 
ten to mend. Under the advice of his 
facetious comrade, he went to the rear and 
found a surgeon, who fixed him up. 

The surgeon having put Max in order 
said, *'Now stand aside, my good fellow; 
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we have more serious business on hand I but 
wait, your left hand is all right, help to 
hold this man. ' ' Max helped while the sur- 
geon sawed off the man's leg, with as much 
sangfroid as a wood-sawyer would saw a 
billet from a stick of wood. The surgeons, 
you see, cobbled up the damaged men so 
they would wear a little longer, like old 
shoes. 

But Max did not hang around the hos- 
pital tent long ; he was on duty at the battle 
of Ream's Station, on the Weldon road, 
and pulled trigger as well and as often as 
any other man in his regiment. He was 
also in several other engagements, where 
his regiment fought, and he served his turn 
in the rifle-pits — ^never sick, never absent 
when his name was called. 

One day in the jSrst week of February, 
1865, Max received a letter from ''Old 
Mat.'' He got his captain to read it to 
him. Here is the letter: 

''Get a furlo soon as you can and come 
home. Aggy and your oldest is, mighty 
poorly, tother little girl died last week with 
the meazles. "Yrs. truly, 

"J. Mathers." 

The captain wrote out an application for 
a leave of absence for Max, and took it to 
the colonel of his regiment. The colonel 
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approved it, adding that the applicant was 
deserving and the ease urgent. The briga- 
dier-general approved it, and respectfully 
forwarded it to the major-general, who en- 
dorsed it favorably and sent it to the lieu- 
tenant-general, and it is possible that it 
went on up and was finally neatly folded 
and endorsed and put in its place next to 
the other paper that came ahead of it, 
marked '^ 3741. '* 

Max was not one of your doubting 
Thomases, he felt certain that he would get 
his leave of absence before sundown; but 
it did not come that day, nor the next day, 
nor the day after. Meantime, Max's ner- 
vous system was becoming tense and more 
so, until there was danger of his heart- 
strings breaking, as the strings of a fiddle, 
when they are screwed up too tight. 

When Max's name was called the second 
morning after — ^it was Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 8, 1865 — there was no response ; so the 
first sergeant marked him ' ' absent without 
leave'' (for the first time). The captain 
was sorry when he saw the report, because 
Max had been an exemplary soldier, so he 
looked anxiously for the next roll ; it was 
still marked *' Maxwell Kerr, absent with- 
out leave. ' ' 

An old man upwards of eighty came into 
Mat's shop about eight o'clo^ the morning 
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of February 11, 1865. Mat had just opened 
the door and was washing his face and 
hands. 

'*How much is yer givin' fer aigs?" 
asked the old man. 

* * Forty cents, ' ' said Mat, wiping his face 
and hands with a towel. 

**I was hopin' I could git a pound er 
nails fer these seven aigs ; er ain 't got but 
seven. ' ' 

* ' What do you want with nails ; are you 
gwineter build er house?'' asked Mat. 

' * Nor, ' ' replied the old man, * * I 'm gwine- 
ter build er coflSn. ' ' 

'^Who fer?" asked Mat. 

^* Why, fer Aggy Kerr en her little gal,'' 
said the old man. 

*^What! they ain't both dead!" ex- 
claimed Mat, with a look of sorrow. 

' ^ Tes, ' ' said the old man, ' 'both went this 
mornin', mighty nigh 'bout the same time 
— ^jes' befo' light." 

' ' That 's bad, ' ' said Mat. ' ' I was expect- 
ing Max. I wrote him they was mighty 
sick, and he had better get er fur'lo and 
come home. Poor Max, maybe he didn't 
get my letter. ' ' 

''I doan' reckin he did," said the old 
man. ' ' I b 'lieve Max is biu kilt. Some un 
the cripples thet's come home says they's 
holp bury heaps — twenty en ' thirty in one 
ditch — ^jes' like horgs with the colry; no 
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marks ner nuthink to show whar they was 
put. I reckon many er soul's lef North 
Ca'liny thet nobody nuver will hear f 'um 
tell Gabri'l blows he's horn." 

'^Well," said Mat, ''help yourself to 
nails, take as many as you want. 1^11 
charge nothing fer nails to make a coflSn 
f er Aggy Kerr and her little girl. Are you 
gwineter put both in one box? '^ 

''Yes, they's all one, en' they ain't much 
more'n skin en' bone. Me en' my old 
woman thought 'twould be what they 
would wish fer ef they could talk — ^to be 
es nigh tergether es they could be. My old 
woman says the little gal riz up, en' p'int- 
in' her little bony hand tow'ds the sky, 
says, 'I see Max yonder!' en' Aggy gin 
er sudden start en' was gone in er minit, 
en ' the little gal drapt back dead es er door 
nail." 

The day evidently was not satisJSed with 
itself, as it had been frowning ever since it 
woke; and now the clouds bent low, as if 
listening to the sighing of the winds, and 
wept. There was no other sound save the 
thumping of a woodpecker on a dead tree 
down in a low wet place in the woods. 

The top of the tree had been blown off 
and lay rotting on the ground. A man was 
sitting on one of its limbs. He seemed to 
be tired and was resting, supporting him- 
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self with a rough stick, which he held with 
both hands; his body was tremulous; he 
was cold; his clothes were sparse and 
ragged; the upper parts of his shoes had 
broken away from the soles, exposing his 
bare feet. With the aid of his stick he 
rises, and moving slow, as if carrying a 
heavy burthen, looks intently forward. His 
curious soul is in his eyes ; a trembling light 
is on his face — a faint glimmer of hope. 
He stops and leans against a tree. The 
light is out — ^he falls to the ground as if 
shot dead ! 

There is nothing in the direction he was 
looking to affect anybody — ^nothing but a 
desolate cabin, with a broken roof and tum- 
bling chimney, a little window stuffed with 
rags, and a dead vine draping the door; 
there is not even a fence around the place 
and no evidence of life: yes, an old man 
and a boy are digging in a pit back in the 
corner of what was once a garden. The 
door of the cabin is now opened, and an 
old woman comes out, and standing on the 
sill looks up at the sky. She comes cau- 
tiously down on the log step, then on the 
ground, and walking to the comer of the 
cabin, attracts the attention of the diggers 
in the pit, mumbling and pointing upward, 
as if indicating the near approach of night 
and foul weather. The boy climbed out of 
the pit and helped the old man out. They 
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then come to the house. The old woman 
had left the door wide open, disclosing a 
long, narrow pine box resting on the floor. 
The old man and the boy enter the cabin 
and pull the long box to the door, so that 
about one-third of it projects beyond the 
sill ; they then come out and bear it to the 
grave — ^f or it was a grave they had dug. 
The old woman follows and when all is 
finished she comes back and pulls to the 
cabin door, and walks rather briskly away, 
and is soon followed by the old man and 
the boy. 

They had hardly gotten out of sight when 
two men stepped out from behind trees, 
where they hsui been masked, viewing the 
scene. The covert of one was about fifty 
paces northeast, and of the other about the 
same distance southwest of where the pros- 
trate man lay — like the gnarled limb of an 
oak struck down by lightning. They ap- 
proached and, stooping, spoke to him ; one, 
a stalwart fellow with a fierce eye, offered 
him a flask, but there was no response. 
The other man walked away and present- 
ly returned, leading two horses — one a sad- 
dle horse, the other drawing a buggy. The 
two men gently lifted the fallen man into 
the buggy, and set out for Fayetteville. 
They laid the senseless man on a cot near 
the fire, in their quarters, and the big, 
fierce-eyed man covered him with his own 
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blanket. The post surgeon felt his pnlse 
and said he was alive but did not need med- 
ical treatment; *^just let him sleep." He 
did not stir that night, nor the next day, un- 
til about eight o 'clock in the evening, when 
he awoke and the big soldier gave him some 
coffee, which seemed to do him good. 

Next morning the fierce-eyed man took 
the prisoner on the train to Petersburg, 
and turned him over to the provost mar- 
shal. The prisoner was Maxwell Kerr, ab- 
sent without leave. He was charged with 
desertion in presence of the enemy, found 
guilty by the court, and sentenced to be 
shot ; but at the earnest request of the col- 
onel of his regiment and the captain of his 
company a stay of execution for one week 
was granted. 

As I left the trenches for my usual week- 
ly twenty-four hour leave, Thursday, 
March 11, 1865, the sun was just setting. 
It was a clear, quiet afternoon. There had 
been no firing on the line that day, and the 
sky seemed to be smiling because of the 
truce. As I passed the guard-house Max 
stood, with his hands clasped behind him, 
looking at the sky; and the bright light in 
the sky illumined his face. The coflBba was 
in the old place, but he was looking above it, 
away off yonder, as if he saw something in 
the sky that pleased him much — something 
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the sentinel could not see, nor could I. His 
pose was that of perfect rest, he seemed not 
to be conscious of his surroundings; and 
the expression of his countenance gave 
voice to his heart, and spoke plainly, ^^ Yon- 
der is my home.'' 

I went on my way along the zig-zag 
trench to Petersburg and spent the even- 
ing with that hospitable and genial couple. 
Mayor Dodson and his accomplished wife, 
in their elegant home. I will always re- 
member them, but I never saw them after- 
ward; before I could visit them again 
Petersburg had fallen. 

Due on the lines next evening at sun- 
down, I was returning through the zig-zag 
ditch, and could not help noticing the va- 
cancy of the guard-house. Max was not 
there; the sentinel was absent; even the 
coffin was gone. All this was painfully sug- 
gestive, considering the day — it was Fri- 
day. 

I entered the covered way, and walking 
quickly to the end of it looked down into 
the swale. The grave that for a week had 
been gaping hungrily, was filled and 
rounded over like the other two. 

"What is liberty? The definition given by 
the lexicographers is : ^ ' The state of being 
exempt from the domination of others; or 
from restricting circumstances. The power 
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in any rational agent to make his choices 
and decide his conduct for himself. ' ' 

Soli mortui liberi {the dead alone are free). 



FIRST SERGEANT BALL, CO. B 

*^Fall in, Company B I ' ' 

And we fell in, you may be sure. 

Goodness 1 what a voice he had; it wasn't 
shrill, nor harsh, but mellow, as the notes 
of a saxhorn. Even if you were dead 
asleep, after a long march, you'd jump 
when First Sergeant Ball hollered, **Fall 
in. Company B; attention to roll calll — 
Anson, Armstead, Aldrich, Baldwin, Bow- 
ler, J. Gatewood, ' ' etc. ; then he would turn 
on his heel, touch his hat to the captain, 
and report, ^^All present or accounted 
for.'' 

Every man in Company B liked Sergeant 
Ball ; I may say they loved him, though he 
was so strict that you daren't clear your 
throat, sneeze, or even wink, after he hol- 
lered ^* Attention to roll-call." 

But didn't he have an eyel goodness I I 
never saw such a pair of eyes in the head 
of any other creature. Brown? — ^brown 
wouldn't do; black? — ^uh — ^uh, you can see 
black, but you couldn't see Sergeant Ball's 
eyes: you might as well have stared a 
streak of forked lightning in the face as 

207 
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look into the Sergeant's eyes to see what 
color they were. Why, I believe sparks 
came out of them when he hollered '^Fall 
in, Company B I ' ' 

He wasn't so awful big, either — only five 
feet eight and a half inches high, forty- 
three inches around the chest, thirty-one 
around the waist. He had a mighty long 
hand, though. When he grasped the trail 
handspike (he acted as gunner of Number 
One) it appeared to me that his hands 
would reach around it twice. He had a 
neat foot ; and though he had only one pair 
of boots through the whole war they always 
looked tidy, and never wore out; how he 
managed to preserve them was a mystery 
to us all. He managed as well to keep his 
cap looking neat ; he wore a red kepi with a 
dark blue band around it; all the men of 
our company had such caps when we came 
out into the war, but time and hard usage 
had made them generally so dingy that you 
couldn't tell what their original color was. 

Sergeant Ball was never sick, never ab- 
sent, always on duty, and strange to say 
didn't get a scratch in battle. You ought to 
have seen him in action; he was the best 
gunner I ever saw; got the range quick, 
ordered the fuses to be cut so his shells 
told in the right place. He was as active 
as a squirrel; would seize the trail hand- 
spike before the gun had stopped recoil- 
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ing. He kept Number Five from sleeping, 
you may be sure. When he stood up to 
watch the effect of his shot, he stood erect 
— straight as an ash tree — ^you could dis- 
tinguish him from any other man in our 
battalion as far as you could see him. 

I once saw Sergeant Ball with his clothes 
off. We were bathing in the Rapidan just 
below Raccoon Ford. What a chest ! what 
muscles in his arms and legsl I thought 
I had as leave be struck by a solid shot as 
by his fist. 

I saw him knock a fellow down once. He 
was a cavalryman who got transferred to 
our battery; pretty saucy fellow, had had 
too much liberty as a ranger. The first 
day he was in ranks, after Sergeant Ball 
had hollered, * * Fall in, Company B ; atten- 
tion to roll-call I ' ' he straggled along in a 
sort of ^*I don't care if I don'f way, and 
stood awkwardly in ranks, and when his 
name was called he drawled it out in a 
ridiculous squeak, thinking it funny, ex- 
pecting the men to laugh. Gracious I what 
a look the Sergeant gave him ; but he didn't 
say anything. 

That afternoon the Sergeant asked leave 
to go bathing, and took a squad with him. 
I was of the party ; he told me to ask the 
cavalryman to go. I did so and he went. 
When we got down to the river, the Ser- 
geant stepped up to him and said : 
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*^We are off duty now, we all stand on 
the same level ; when we are on duty there 
is a difference. I am a non-commissioned 
officer, subject to my superiors; you are 
a private soldier and I am your superior. 
Military law requires that all soldiers shall 
respect and obey their superiors. It is a 
law essential to the good of the service. If 
a man fails to show due respect to his 
superior it is disrespect to the service, and 
he incurs punishment. 

^ ' You, ' ' continued the Sergeant, looking 
at the trooper, — ^who was a big, burly fel- 
low with a scornful countenance, and a 
shock of hair on his head of the color of 
pulled molasses candy, that would have 
made the scissors of any barber yawn, — 
**were inattentive on duty this morning 
while I was calling the roll ; had I reported 
you you would doubtless have been pun- 
ished; but that is not my way of acquir- 
ing respect and obedience, I have another 
way. Have you anything to say in explan- 
ation of your behavior? Was it just a lit- 
tle fun you were practicing! Was it that 
you did not know any better, or did you 
mean disrespect to me and so disrespect to 
the serviced 

*^ Just as you choose to take it,*' replied 
the cavalryman. 

**It is not for me to choose, but for you 
to say, and that now I ' ' said the Sergeant. 
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The cavalryman, with a contemptuous 
sneer, turned away. 

**Stop!'' cried Sergeant Ball, sharply, 
*^and look at me.'' The swashbuckler 
turned and faced the Sergeant with a de- 
fiant look, but only for an instant — the Ser- 
geant knocked him down as flat as a pan- 
cake. 

The bully sat up, and looking angrily at 
the Sergeant, said : 

**I'll get even with you for this I'' 

''Well, let us even up the matter right 
away, ' ' said the Sergeant. Maybe you pre- 
fer some other tools than fists to settle it ; 
I'm not particular; you can name the im- 
plements and the time, but don't put it off 
too long, I can't bear malice; I'd rather 
be friends with every man. I'm sure I 
don't hate even the Yankees ; it is our busi- 
ness to fight them, the best we know how 
until the quarrel is settled, and then I'll 
shake hands with them — if they fight fairly 
— whichever side whips." 

The cavalryman rose up sullenly and 
stalked off without another word. We oth- 
ers went into the river and took a good 
wash, afterward returning to camp. The 
ranger hadn't shown up nor had he come 
when tattoo was sounded. He was still ab- 
sent at roll-call next morning, and was so 
reported by the Sergeant to the Lieuten- 
ant who was on duty at that time. 
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After guard-mount* one of our bathing 
party went to the (Captain's tent and told 
hun all about the affair of the evening be- 
fore. The Captain immediately detailed a 
party of four, under the command of Ser- 
geant Ball, to go out in search of the ab- 
sentee. The trooper had a pretty big foot 
and wore boots ; we thought we might track 
him by his foot-prints ; so we went to the 
river where the knock-down was done, but 
we couldn't find any of his tracks. We 
then went to the nearest house and to all 
the neighboring houses and inquired, but 
got no information about him. Then we 
searched all the gulleys, and other covers 
which could afford hiding-places, but we 
couldn 't find the slightest trace of him. It 
was near sundown and the Sergeant de- 
termined to return to camp, and report our 
failure to find the absentee. We were 
about three miles from camp by the road, 
so we took a short cut through the woods 
and by-paths, thinking to save at least half 
a mile. 

The sun had set, but by the soft twilight 
we could see very well. We turned to the 
right out of the road, and followed a path 
that led up to and along the high bluff, at 
the foot of which the Eapidan lost title to 
her speedful name, for she moved so slowly 
that she seemed not to move at all, just lay 
as if asleep, reflecting the alders and wil- 
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lows, cuddling at her side, and the sky too, 
that made her seem to smile as she slept. 

The Sergeant led the way and we four 
privates followed, Indian fashion. He con- 
soled himself by singing. His voice was a 
baritone of uncommon sweetness. 



"In a valley green and fair, — 
Time is always summer there; 
There mockers chant their sweetest lays 
Through moonlit nights and sunny days. 

I 

"There Zephyr, constant in his love, 
Woos Flora in the laurel grove, 
And where with flowers she decks the heath 
He whispers still with fragrant breath 

"In that vale I so much love. 
By a spring, hid in a grove, 
A cottage stands where I was bom. 
Where wait my loved ones sad and lorn." 

Suddenly, whiz ! went a ball by the Ser- 
geant 's head, and almost simultaneously 
the crack of a pistol sounded in our ears. 
We halted, and, as one man, poured a vol- 
ley into the bushy opposite bank, whence 
the shot had come. The Sergeant then turn- 
ed his horse, and, ordering us to follow, 
trotted briskly back to the road we had just 
left, reaching which we galloped to Mor- 
ton's ford, about three hundred yards far- 
ther down the river. 

**Halt!" came a sharp challenge as we 
neared the ford. We drew rein and 
stopped. The Sergeant told the sentinel 
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who we were and our mission, but he held 
us until his officer came up. The officer 
with his company of infantry was picket- 
ing the ford. He was a little dubious about 
us. Hearing the firing, quickly followed by 
the hasty tramp of horses, he at first 
thought he had been ** Stonewalled^' 
(flanked), but on seeing us he suspected we 
were deserters. However, we satisfied biTn 
that we were all right; but he would not 
let us across the ford, neither would he 
send one of his men over— his orders were 
that no one should be permitted to cross the 
ford from either side ; so we had to return 
to camp, disappointed and chagrined at 
our failure to bring in the deserter. 

We have orders to march. 

Under cover of a friendly hill, July 3, 
1863, Battery B stands waiting for orders, 
while shells scream and Minies whiz over 
us; but not always over us — a shrapnel 
bursts and the two lead horses of our Ntim- 
ber Two gun rear and fall; one dead, the 
right fore leg of the other is shot off be- 
low the knee. He is unharnessed and led 
apart; but when we move he hobbles on 
three legs and takes his place at the gun 
as if nothing had happened. Poor crea- 
ture I we pistol him to end his misery. 
Think you we will not have horses in 
Heaven ! 
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Listen 1 the sMrmishers are at work; 
their fire is as the crackling of blazing 
brush-wood. 

It isn't thunder you hear, though it 
sounds like it ; it is artillery that rends the 
air and makes the earth tremble. 

Now the angry growl of musketry tells 
the battle is on. 

Three hundred cannon are bellowing; 
twenty thousand muskets are growling; fif- 
ty thousand men are shouting I It is the 
lugh harvest of death, the day of judgment ; 
hell has opened and all its demons let 
loose I 

Several of our men creep to the crest of 
the hill to watch the battle. 

One, whose curiosity overbalances the 
level of discretion, stands up, to catch a 
better view ; but he catches a Minie in his 
breast, and the little lump of lead gives that 
man's name a place in the honorable list 
of — ^killed. How cheap is glory! 

But here comes a courier riding as did 
Tam 0' Shanter at ''The Brig of Doon.*' 

''General Longstreet orders that you 
bring up your artillery ! ' ' 

"Attention! drivers and cannoneers, 
mount! — ^By the right flank, march! for- 
ward — gallop!'' We circle the hill, pass- 
ing a gulch whence comes a sickening whiff 
of chloroform; it is the surgeons' oamp 
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and they are red and busy. We whirl out 
upon the field and halt to receive orders* 

**Open upon that advancing column!" 
orders General Longstreet. 

We dash into battery and give them a 
round of canister — ^three rounds of canis- 
ter from each gun ; then cease firing. The 
smoke is so dense we cannot see beyond 
our guns. 

The smoke lifts like a curtain. 

The column we had fired upon is no long- 
er a column; only a disordered crowd 
straggling to the rear — except those who 
cannot follow. 

See the gallant lieutenant waving the 
stump of his arm to encourage his men to 
stand. Brave fellow I poor fellow I his hand 
has been shot away; it may have been a 
dainty hand, though his coat is blue — ^the 
hand he so gaily waved to his sweetheart 
when he left home. 

But what horrid specter is this ? It has a 
fair brow and mild eyes, and the stature of 
a man, a youth in gray; but there is no 
mouth — the jaw has been torn off by a solid 
shot I 

No mouth ; no lips — they were blown to 
atoms: lips that have said **Our Father 
which art in heaven ' ' ; lipis that have said 
** mother '^ — tenderest of all expressions, 
dearest of all words. 

No lips now to say ** mother 'M 
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Look at the splendid officer riding down 
the front of his line (on Cemetery Bidge). 
His troops cheer him, and he lifts his hat to 
them. He is followed by a group of officers 
on horseback ; one of these carries a white 
flag with a Trefoil emblazoned on it (our 
boys call it the ace of clubs) — ^it is the in- 
signia of the Second Corps of the Union 
Army. 

The splendid officer waves his hat and 
points toward us, as if he would have his 
men charge; they cease cheering, but do 
not charge. 

The splendid officer is General Hancock. 

General Longstreet is watching him 
sharply through his field-glass. 

The battle is over ; both sides stand look- 
ing at each other ; a spirited fellow in gray 
shakes a defiant fist at the enemy ; his com- 
rades laugh boisterously, and halloo to him 
to run over and pull the splendid officer's 
beard. All this frivolity amidst scenes so 
mournful. 

The cannons' smoke drifts gently on the wind. 
The moon refulgent, lights the reeking vale; 
The silent stars look sadly on the scene, 
While Death stalks horrid o'er the bleeding plain. 

Hilarious, loud, the voices of friend and foe 
Blend inharmonious with the cries of woe; 
The groans of wounded, the dying one's sigh. 
Fall sadly on the listening ear. 

Hush! they are sleeping; ten thousand youths lie 
sleeping on the ground; 
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Ten thousand mothers' sons who never shall return; 

From their windows they are watching, in their cham- 
bers they are praying: 

Ten thousand mothers, whose sons lie dead upon the 
ground. 

A man with a string of canteens around 
his shoulders returns ; his canteens are all 
empty ; he was sent to fetch water for our 
thirsty men, but brings none. 

The few springs and wells the country 
afford are guarded. General Lee's orders 
are that only the wounded and the sick 
shall be allowed water, and there is scarce 
sufficient for them. 

I was never thirsty until now ; how I long 
for a gourd of water from the old spring 
at home! 

If Sergeant Ball is thirsty he does not 
murmur ; to do so would be unsoldierly. 

He is standing near his gun, his left arm 
resting upon the cascable; he looks up at 
the moonlit sky and sings : 

"Trustful Sentry of the sky — 
Thou with ever-watchful eye. 
Be thy charge that cot to guard 
Where my loved ones wait — O Lord! 

"While thy watch-fires brightly bum, 
When nights have passed and days return. 
Thou whose eye doth all things see, 
Guard them, Lord! who wait for me. 

"Honor calls me from their side 
(Taught me at my mother's knee) ; 
'Neath Thy strong hand they abide. 
Guard them. Lord, whQ W94t for me." 
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Ten thousand drowsy warriors hear; ten 
thousand hearts responsive swell — a sym- 
phony of souls, a voiceless song, inaudible 
to earthly ears, but heard in heaven. 

And now the tattoo drum and trumpet 
sound the hour of rest. 

The blinking camp-fires wane and close 
their eyes. 

Out from the hills dark shadows creep 
and stretch across the field. 

Stillness holds the hour. 

I sleep and dream of home. 

Hello 1 we are in the trenches at Peters- 
burg. As from a horrid dream I wake to 
find ^*Fort HelP' just opposite me, and 
**Fort Damnation '' a little to our right — 
goodness, what a fearful environment. The 
fort confronting us was named Fort Sedg- 
wick, the one on our right Fort Mahone, 
but some of our facetious men applied to 
them those diabolic titles. 

In the autumn of '64 the skirmishers of 
the two sides seemed to have agreed not to 
fire at each other without notice; anyhow, 
they did not fire — ^they stood up in their 
pits and talked. 

** Hello, Johnny I hev you sent out your 
sassyf ras detail yet ? ' ' This from a * ^ Nut- 
in^gj ' ' jestingly, to one of our hickory-nuts. 
We got so familiar after a while that we 
did not mi»d each other at all. 
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The Yanks were more ingenious and re- 
sourceful than our boys; they would peel 
the bark from trees and make tubes which 
they fixed in the parapets of their rifle-pits, 
poke their rifles through them, and fire 
without having to expose themselves at all 
to the fire of our sharpshooters. 

Our fellows didn't have the bark to make 
tubes; they seemed to prefer dodging the 
Minies rather than go to any extra trouble 
to protect themselves. 

We artillerymen took better care of our- 
selves, had peep-holes in the parapet, and 
rawhide *^ aprons" in the embrasures, 
through which the cannon were fired. 

When there was a truce we would go 
over the parapet and play ^^ prisoners* 
base'' on the glacis, just like school-boys. 
The Yanks would stand up on their parapet 
in their main lines and watch the game, and 
laugh and hurrah, and seem delighted. 

One lovely October Sunday afternoon an 
unusually large number of our men were 
playing *^ prisoners' base" on the glacis, a 
Uttle to the left of '* battery 27" and along 
down the salient — Rives 's salient. Most all 
the rest of the men of our battalion, and a 
crowd of our infantry supports, were lined 
up on the parapet looking on. 

The parapet of Fort Sedgwick (Fort 
Hell), just opposite, looked as if a picket 
fence had been erected on it and painted 
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blue, the Yanks stood so thick, watching 
the game ; and when our men shouted they 
would shout. Many of our officers were up 
on the parapet, including First Sergeant 
Ball, Company B. 

The Sergeant didn't come up with us 
often and never joined in any of our sports. 
I presume he thought the dignity of his 
office might be impaired by too free inter- 
course with the men ; still he was not what 
might be called ^ ^ stuck up. ' ' 

In the midst of the game and while the 
shouting was loudest a puff of smoke is- 
sued from the tube of one of the enemy's 
rifle-pits, which seemed not to have been 
occupied, as no one was standing up by it, 
— there was a man standing up behind each 
one of all the other rifle pits, — and instant- 
ly First Sergeant Ball, Company B, fell 
from the parapet — dead— pierced through 
his brain by a Minie. 

The players rushed over the parapet 
pell-mell, along with the lookers-on. 

Our skirmishers quickly took cover in 
their little rifle-pits. 

The Union soldiers also disappeared. 

An ominous silence reigned. 

When our men found their sergeant 
dead, they were very much incensed, as 
were all the men of our battalion; some 
wanted to fire cannon at the rifle-pit — 
something we had never done. 
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In a little redoubt, not far behind our 
line, were seven cohom mortars, under the 
inunediate command of Captain Wm. John- 
son. 

A perfect giant he was, and as bold as 
Jonathan. The cohorns were manned by 
thirty young fellows detailed chiefly from 
the Norfolk Blues Artillery. The boys 
were always ready for a frolic with their 
little guns. 

Presently we heard the low, dull sound 
made by the firing of one of the cohorns; 
and as the shell curved high in the air over 
us, the fizzing fuse sounded very much like 
a herring frying. It dropped, bursting sev- 
eral yards behind the rifle-pit from which 
the shot had been fired that had killed Ser- 
geant Ball. Very soon another was sent 
over, which fell much closer to the rifle-pit. 
Captain Johnson was finding the range; 
the range is found by regulating the charge 
of powder used for discharging the shell 
from the mortar. 

Presently four herrings were frying in 
the air, four shells, one of which burst over 
the rifle-pit, and the other three fell close 
about it. 

Then, from behind the rifle-pit, up 
jumped a burly fellow, with a shock of hair 
on his head of the color of pulled molasses 
candy, that would have made the scissors of 
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any barber yawn, and toward Fort Sedg- 
wick he ran — like a startled rabbit. 

But he did not run far, not more than 
twenty paces, when, at the report of four 
rifles, tired in quick succession by our 
pickets, he sprang high in the air, throwing 
his hands above his head, and fell full 
length, as might a rotten tree cut down by 
a woodman; and there he laid dead when 
night swooped upon the earth and swal- 
lowed him. 

Next day there was a coolness on each 
side toward the other. I'd rather say re- 
serve ; because the Yanks and the Johnnies 
had learned to know each other by this 
time. 

This reserve was silently but watchfully 
maintained until the following Wednesday 
a little before sunset, when a white hand- 
kerchief was lifted on a ramrod, above the 
parapet of one of the Union rifle-pits — at 
this point the Union and Confederate rifle- 
pits were only twenty-seven yards apart. 
It was quickly recognized by one of our 
sharpshooters, who standing up, hallowed 
to the truce bearer : 
* * Hello, Yank, whutchur up to now f ' ' 
The Union soldier stood up and said: 
**I want to tell you fellows our boys 
weren't in that business last Sunday after- 
noon. We all think it was a gosh darned 
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sneaking trick for that fellow to fire at you 
while the truce was on. ' ^ 

*^ Bully for you!'' responded our skir- 
misher; and he waved his hat; then the 
skirmishers on both sides stood up, and the 
men behind the lines, on both sides, stood 
up, and all gave a spontaneous shout. 

"A shout that tore heaven's concave, and, above 
Shook the fixed splendors of the Throne of Jove." 
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